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More often than not, action 


taken under pressure at @ 


time of crisis is hasty, il- 
considered, emotional, and ir- 
rational. Decisions made under 
such conditions are invariably 
difficult to live with later on. 
One of top management’s 
chief responsibilities is to see 
that able leadership is carried 
on and projected into the 


levels, too, has this same re- 
sponsibility as it affects their 
departments. — 

The building of broad- 
gauged supervision cannot be 
left to chance, There is 8 
definite need for specialists 
in various fields, but it is well 
to bear in mind that thespecial- 


ist will always be a specialise, — 


unless he is given an opportu- 
nity to develop. 
If men of potential, the 


younger the better, are given 


the opportunity to move later- 


Note: This message constituted a 
published monthly by the Galeral Industrial Relations Division of Owens-Illinois, 
Toledo, Ohio. Thanks to Mr. T. C. Adams, the Editor, for permission to quote. 


EFT TO CHANCE” 


t t© various departments 
and jobs, they will gain ex- 
‘perience in the problems of 


; ‘Management and acquire the 


nowledge necessary to qualify 
them for greater responsi- 
bilities. This experience should 
‘be as wide as possible and 
could range from manufactur- 
ing to purchasing, to account- 
ing, and might well include 
time in the branch 
offices. 

If much development pro- 


sales 


_ gran are left to chance, they 


future. Managoment on lower wil not happen often enough, 


hier probably to the right 
men. A definite, continuing 
program is essential to develop 
the leadership that is 
tentially available to the or- 
ganization. 

One of the earmarks of a 
good leader is the desire to 
push the advancement of his 
people. If he does not get 
deep satisfaction from doing 
this, something is lacking in 
his makeup. Also the super- 
visor who either stifles the 
development of his men, or 


po- 


smothers them from getting 
other opportunities, should be 
sorely questioned as to 
whether or not he has the 
right management outlook. 


If we fail to give carefully 
selected men an opportunity 
to grow, we are in effect ap- 
plying a form of “crisis treat- 
ment”, in that we are actually 
building a crisis that will eccur 
in years to come, 

The sooner these men of 
promise are spotted coming up, 
the sooner @ program is 
planned for them, the more 
they are carefully coached, 
guided and reared in a good 
climate, so much sooner wil! 
mmanagement have provided 
for able successors, 

The full utilization of each 
man’s ability and promise is 
a top-drawer challenge. We 
either meet a problem like 
this head on, or we lose by 
default. The development of 
good men will not just happen 
—certainly, “Not, if left to 


chance’’, 
-—Mir OLANDER 


in the April 1956 issue of Personnel Newsnoies, 
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Conference Calendar 


JANUARY 


New York, N.Y. Hotel Commodore 
National Industrial Conference Board. General Session. NICB, 460 Park 
Ave. New York 22, N.Y. 


Cleveland, Ohio. Hotel Carter 

Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, Personnel ©& Industrial Relations Affiliated 
Groups. 16th Northern Ohio Personnel & Executive Conference. J. W. 
Vanden Bosch, Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, 400 Union Commerce 
Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Los Angeles, Calif. Hotel Statler 

American Management Association. General Management Conference. 
AMA, General Management Division, 1515 Broadway, Times Square, 
New York 36, N.Y. 


FEBRUARY 
West Lafayette, Indiana. 
Purdue University. 11th Annual Industrial Recreation Conference. Dr. 
Harry Edgren, % Purdue University, West Lafayette, Ind. 


MARCH 


Hollywood, Fla. Hollywood Beach Hotel 

National Association of Manufacturers. Institute on Industrial Relations, 
Sybyl S. Patterson, Associate Director, Ind. Rel. Div., NAM, 2 E. 
48th Street, New York 17. N. Y. 


San Francisco, Calif. Sheraton-Palace 
National Industrial Conference Board, Inc. General Session. NICB, 460 Park 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


New Haven, Conn. Yale University, Strathcona Hall 
Connecticut Personnel Association. Annual Conference. G. W. Keeler, Presi- 
dent, CPA, % The American Brass Co., Waterbury 20, Conn. 


(Note corrected date for this conference) 


APRIL 


Colorado Springs, Colo. Broadmoor Hotel 


Newspaper Personnel Relations Association. Ninth Annual Conference. 
Warren G. Wheeler, Jr., % South Bend Tribune, South Bend, Ind. 
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Editor to Reader: - 


I Have just RetuRNED FROM A LONG 
Trip which included not only a vacation 
but a visit to the California Personnel 
Management Association conference at 
Berkeley, where I made a talk which is 
reported elsewhere in this column. The 
conference was above average in general 
interest, with some speakers whose com- 
ments I was very glad to have the oppor- 
tunity to hear. 

For me, perhaps, the outstanding 
talk was that by Milton Mandell of the 
U. S. Civil Service who spoke on ‘Latest 
Developments in Management Develop- 
ment’’. Another talk which revealed some 
very good thinking and planning was that 
by Mr. Kissick of Hotpoint, Inc., Division 
of General Electric, on ‘‘Planned Employee 
Advancement’’. This dealt with a program 
for the entire staff rather than for a select 
few. Ninety-eight per cent of their super- 
visory personnel has come from the ranks 
and they have made some radical swings 
in product manufacture without serious 
loss of valuable personnel. 

George W. Blackwood, President of 
Dewey and Almy Chemical Company, 
made a most interesting talk on “‘Com- 
munications—What We Want Our Em- 
ployees to Know’’. This was given with 
the help of visual material, and revealed 
a comprehensive and effective program for 
the entire organization. Howard L. 
Richardson, Vice President of Sylvania 
Electric Products, spoke on ‘‘Qualifying 
the Professional Engineer to Manage’’. 
This is a subject of very general concern 
these days and the experiences of his com- 
pany as he reported them afforded some 
valuable suggestions. 

‘The Changing Labor Scene’’ was the 
title of the evening address by Bill Gom- 
berg, who is now a professor of industrial 
engineering at the University of St. Louis 
and was formerly on the technical staff 


of the International Ladies Garment Work- 
ers Union as an industrial engineer. Bill 
is always stimulating and he was never 
more so than on this occasion. He always 
gives the audience something to think 
about, if not worry over, and his talk 
was interestingly given as well. There were 
other good talks which I had to pass up. 

This year I missed the Merchants and 
Manufacturers Association conference at 
Palm Springs because it took place at the 
same time as the Berkeley event. However, 
I visited Dave Soash who organized and 
directed the program, and heard a good 
deal from him about the meeting. I was 
particularly sorry that I could not hear 
Ewan Clague, Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics in the U. S. Department of Labor. 
He spoke on ‘‘Future Manpower Require- 
ments’ and from the description of what 
he said I regret that I couldn't hear it. I 
have known Ewan a long time and have a 
very high respect for his work. 

George S. Dively, President of Harris- 
Seybold Company of Cleveland made an 
address at Palm Springs on ‘‘Building 
Creative Management’. I have heard him 
speak and know that it is always extremely 
stimulating. Here is a President who knows 
the human problems and does something 
about them. Wilson Randall, a partner of 
Booz, Allen and Hamilton made a strong 
impression, I was told, in his talk, ‘“‘Ap- 
praisal—Key to Management Develop- 
ment’’. This impression, of course, was 
strengthened by the fact that it is a problem 
of current interest to top management. 

Before leaving California, we were 
fortunate to have the experience of sailing 
a Star boat in Pacific waters. We borrowed 
a boat to sail in Newport Harbor near 
Los Angeles, where we saw no less than 
6,000 boats concentrated in the Harbor 
area. The next week we sailed in San Diego 
Harbor, where we saw at anchor several 
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billion dollars worth of American naval 
vessels. 

From there, we went to Acapulco, 
Mexico, and had four days of racing with 
as fine a group of people as one could meet. 
They were, of course, Mexicans—most of 
them living in Mexico City. They go over 
to Acapulco once a month for the finest 
sail boat racing there is. One of the top 
skippers, who is also Commodore of the 
Acapulco Yacht Club, is Mario Pani, one 
of the leading architects in Mexico. 

From Acapulco, we went to Mexico 
City where the Assistant Editor took me 
to museums and Aztec ruins and walked 
me so hard and so long that my legs are 
down to mere stumps. The pleasant trip 
is now only a memory and we are back at 
hard work again. 

P.S. I have my eye on a Star boat 
regatta that is to be held in Rio de Janeiro 
next month. Anybody want to come along? 


This Personnel Director was among, those 
present at a conference being addressed by his 
Boss, the President of his company. Once or twice 
during the talk the President looked toward the 
personnel man and said, ‘‘Isn't that so, Joe?” 
Of course Joe could only answer, ‘‘Yes, sir!” 
Later Joe came into the local tap room where a 
group of the conferees were already seated. Giving 
them a sweeping wave of his hand, he shouted 
“No, boys, I'm not a yes man; when the Boss 
says no, I say no!” 





Not Everyone HAS THE SKILL FOR 
Errecttve Writinc. I have no quarrel 
with these people, for good written expres- 
sion is something of an art which most of 
us have no need to master. The people I 
find fault with are those who know how 
to write but won't bother. They are the 
people whose writing and speaking is 
studded with cliches. Everything they do 
is a ‘‘technique’’, and they never do any- 
thing in a particular spot; it is always 
‘‘at the level of'’ something or other. The 
most recent careless phrase to become 


rampant is “‘in the area of’, and some 
people’s language and writing is studded 
with this piece of verbal garbage. Frankly, 
in the area of conversation, I am tired of 
cliches of all kinds. 





PERSONNEL PROVERB 


If we continually carry a chip on our shoulder on the job, 
it may indicate wood higher up. 
—Minneapolis City and County 
Laborers’ Local Union # 363 





My Consuttinc Work brings me into 
touch with a great many industrial rela- 
tions people, and I have been impressed 
more than ever in recent months by the 
large number of these men who have 
risen to positions of very great influence 
in their companies. This high recognition 
quite naturally brings with it a high salary. 
In one well-known company the vice 
president of industrial relations is the 
second-highest paid officer, and in another 
quite large company he is fourth or fifth. 
In both of these instances and in most others 
of which I know, the importance of the 
position is related to the complete shoulder- 
ing of personnel responsibility, including 
that for union bargaining. 

Many personnel administration jobs 
do not reach the level of high influence 
that they otherwise might, because they 
do not include union relations. Some in- 
dustrial relations men get top pay due to 
the pressure of union problems. This is 
not always warranted, because sometimes 
they do not perform adequately in the 
more fundamental matters related to per- 
sonnel administration as such. 

Another position which is attaining 
increased prominence is that of Salary and 
Wage Administrator. In some very large 
companies, job evaluation has been carried 
to the top of the executive ladder. The 
administration of many complex plans 
requires skill of a high order, for which 
salaries of $12,000 to $15,000 a year are 
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not uncommon in progressive companies. 
It appears to me that there is a world of 
opportunity ahead for people of great 
competence in all branches of personnel 
administration—or industrial relations, if 
the name suits you better. 





IT Is A MATTER OF FREQUENT SURPRISE 
to find employment people using old- 
fashioned methods. By old-fashioned, I 
mean that they are not taking advantage 
of the developments of the past 20 years 
that make employment less of a gamble. 
There are many things about the applicant 
which can be measured; let’s measure them, 
and exercise our free-wheeling judgment 
on the things which cannot be measured— 
such as the family situation, reasons for 
wanting this particular job (or wanting 
to work at all), appearance, and the like. 

Unfortunately, many employment 
people have not taken the trouble to learn 
what things can be measured and have 
given up without trying. Why should you 
merely guess whether an employee has the 
kind of intelligence necessary to do the 
job, or whether a clerical applicant is 
cut out for that kind of work. Both things 
can be measured. 

Unfortunately, neither kind of measure- 
ment is of the sort that yields exact answers. 
They only permit of ‘‘statements of proba- 
bility’’. If you hire enough people and 
follow enough test scores intelligently, 
you will be right many more times than 
wrong and can improve your ‘‘batting 
average’. In other words, tests afford a 
means of measuring certain characteristics 
that are necessary for the job. 

Our mistake is in using the tests the 
wrong way. Mistakes are also made by 
those people who refuse to make use of 
any tests at all. I struggled with this prob- 
lem for a good many years and did a gieat 
deal of work in test research, especially in 
tests of verbal intelligence and of clerical 
aptitude. I made a lot of interesting dis- 
coveries in the process. 


One of them was that many so-called 
clerical tests are really intelligence tests 
in clerical form, and they have the effect 
of putting a premium on intelligence. 
However, we know that high intelligence 
is not necessary for simple clerical work, 
although it does become important in 
complex work and supervision. 

I also discovered that it is possible 
to make an acceptable measure of clerical 
aptitude in four minutes of testing time 
and a somewhat better one in eight minutes. 
Indeed, the 8-minute two-test battery has 
shown itself in a number of situations to 
be more efficient than any of the longer 
and better-known tests. 

For the measurement of so-called 
clerical aptitude, there are a number of 
efficient test batteries available today. One 
of them is the Minnesota Clerical test, 
requiring only 15 minutes. Another is the 
Short Employment Tests of Psychological 
Corporation, the 2 clerical parts of which 
require only 10 minutes; and my own which 
takes 8 minutes for the two parts. An ade- 
quate measure of the type of mental ability 
required in clerical and supervisory jobs is 
afforded by a number of proficient tests. 
The best known of these is the Wonderlic 
Personnel Test, which takes 12 minutes. 
Another is the Purdue Adaptability Test 
requiring 15 minutes, and a third is my 
Business Test, requiring 10 minutes. 

With these two kinds of test—clerical 
aptitude and mental ability—it is possible 
to achieve a rather high degree of efficiency 
in selecting the best workers, provided 
you continue to do a good job in appraising 
the personal characteristics, such as desire 
for a job, transportation availability, 
proper home background, good appearance 
and manner, and the many other qualities 
which are essential for success. In some 
situations, the statistical analysis of some 
of these variables will make it possible 
to improve on your efficiency of selection 
but they have to be designed and standard- 
ized specifically for each situation. 
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My experience has been, in short, that 
you will improve your employment batting 
average if you will set out to measure 
those things which can be measured and 
then continue to do a careful analysis of 
the variables which cannot be specifically 
measured. 


PERSONNEL PROVERB 


Many people seem to believe implicitly that anything that 
gets into print is true. 


SEEMINGLY, WE ARE ENTERING ANOTHER 
Sprrat of wage increases followed by 
price increases. This is a trend which will 
give us trouble if not arrested. The re- 
sponsibility of industrial relations managers 
in this situation is one point I made before 
the California Personne! Management As- 
sociation. The annual meeting was held 
in Berkeley in October. 

Escalator clauses in labor agreements, 
I pointed out, seem to promise more and 
more wage increases for a certain favored 
group of American working people. If 
these wage increases are not paralleled by 
increases in production the consequence 
will be higher prices. 

Unions are good for us, of course. 
They have brought about a tremendous 
increase in the well-being of the average 
American, and we can’t get along without 
them. But our leaders in industrial relations 
and personnel administration should be 
watchful of the trends lest they become 
passive agents of a chain of reactions, the 
end result of which will be bad for all. 

Consider the union shop. Some in- 
dustrial relations people tell me they like 
it because it makes for a more stable union. 
As for the man who does not want to 
join the union, someone has said that he 
benefits from the union shop because it 
has brought him ‘‘compulsory freedom to 
join a union’’! 

Another trend of the times is the de- 
termined entry of union leadership into 


direct political action. There can be no 
objection to union people being active in 
politics, but when political action becomes 
an instrument of union policy, that is 
something else again. Is it not the responsi- 
bility of all management representatives 
to be aware of the possible social effects 
of these trends towards uniformity in 
union bargaining—wage escalators, the 
union shop, and political action as an 
instrument of labor policy? 

Another point which I made dealt 
with the discrepancy in treatment as be- 
tween wage earner, supervision, middle 
management and top management. These 
discrepancies were illustrated by a chart 
reproduced from the September '53 issue 
of Personnel Journal. It showed that the 
increased buying power for the four 
groups—after allowing for changes in the 
price level and the increases in income 
taxes—were respectively as follows: 





% Increase in 


Group Buying Power 





Wage Earner 21% 
Foreman 1% 
Middle Management —26% 
Top Management —45% 





It seems to me that it is important 
for management to recognize this trend 
which is continuing, and to place middle- 
and top-management at less of an increasing 
disadvantage. Management needs to know 
more about compensation, both the internal 
relation of job to job and the external 
relationship of company to company and 
group to group. The trend obviously is 
toward an eventual level, whereas the 
success of business is chiefly dependent 
on the top management group. This group 
certainly is entitled to a better reward than 
is afforded by the present trend. 


Wd May 





New Management Thinking 
Lifts Personnel Man’s Status 


By Franx J. HouseHouper, Jr. 
Chief of Personnel Services 


The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company, Cleveland 


and by an unnamed Vice President 


i bs ask, ‘‘Do personnel directors have 
the status they deserve in the mana- 
gerial line-up?’’ A semi-facetious answer 
might well be, ‘Yes, they do.’’ The prob- 
lem of recognition is one that has plagued 
personnel people for many years. The usual 
plea is for ‘‘support from top management."’ 
But, obviously, the answer is not quite 
so simple. 

You and I know personnel directors 
who occupy positions of considerable 
status in the managerial line-up. Unfor- 
tunately, we know many more direc- 
tors whose status is, to say the least, 
questionable. Among this latter group you 
may find individuals who go in for volume 
rather than level of work. It may be ex- 
tremely important to this group to bring 
together under their control every minor 
housekeeping function they can get their 
hands on. They end up by doing all the 
routine personnel chores the line manage- 
ment is glad to get rid of. Such personnel 
directors are extremely busy people, but 
their total contribution to their company 
remains relatively small. 

This is not to say that such functions 
are unnecessary. Of course it is necessary 
in today’s corporate life that payroll 
records be maintained, that employee 
activities such as recreation be encouraged, 
that the record processing aspects of person- 
nel actions be properly handled, etc. But 
the personnel man who is concentrating 
much of his time on such activities can 
hardly expect to achieve a status compa- 





A new kind of administrator is coming 
along who earnestly recognizes the im- 
portance of people to his business; who 
has a personnel ‘‘religion’’ which he 
sincerely means to follow rather than 
only paying it “‘lip service’. As this 
spirit becomes more prevalent, the 
author thinks, the personnel man will 
win increasing recognition and stature 
—if he deserves it. This is the third 
article in a series based on statements 
from leaders in our field. 





rable to that enjoyed by members of. man- 
agement who are daily making decisions 
having a direct effect upon the financial 
health of the company. 

This would seem to indicate that if 
the personnel man would simply cast his 
eyes upward and concern himself only with 
matters of high-level policy, he would auto- 
matically achieve the desired status. But 
something more is required. Before a really 
top-level personnel man can achieve real 
status in the organization, it is essential 
that the organization itself have an in- 
telligent understanding of the impor- 
tance of people to the competitive position 
of the company. 

This sounds very trite of course. The 
matter of the importance of people to any 
company has been given a tremendous 
amount of lip service in recent years in 
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most of our industries. There is not a 
company president or top-level manager 
in the country who couldn't give an in- 
spiring talk on this very subject. 

But unfortunately, like most truisms, 
this one about the importance of people 
is blessed with much more lip service than 
it is with understanding. There are people 
who go to church every Sunday—but the 
principles which they heartily endorse on 
Sunday are completely forgotten during the 
week as they grapple with the practical 
problem of making a living. You might 
call these people “‘Sunday Christians’. 


Must Practice Princrptes DaILy 


Many personnel people are faced with 
this same sort of dilemma. Their managers 
can cite the principles of good human 
relations, but these same principles are 
forgotten as they deal with their day-to- 
day ‘‘practical’’ problems. 

But gradually the situation is chang- 
ing, thank goodness, and I don’t think it 
is due to personnel men. Rather, I think 
the gradual change in thinking that is 
evident in some of our companies can be 
attributed to a great extent to the new 
breed of executives showing up in top- 
management spots in our more progressive 
companies. These people are recognizing 
that, in the struggle to maintain their 
competitive position, their chief advantage 
over their competitor may be in the cali- 
ber, skill and motivation of their work 
force. 

During the past ten years there has 
been a terrific increase in the number of 
special college courses, seminars, con- 
ferences, etc. Management development 
has almost become a fad; nevertheless more 
management people than ever before are 
being exposed to development opportunities 
in this field. And it is a rare management 
development course or program that doesn't 
highlight the importance of human rela- 
tions aspects of management, and that the 
management of people is one of the most 


essential elements and responsibilities and 
skills of the executive's job. 

This is a very roundabout way to 
try and point out that I think there is a 
definite trend towards changed thinking 
on the part of today’s executive group. 
They are beginning to view personnel 
management in its true relationship to 
profit making, rather than as an appendage 
of company activity designed to make 
people happy. Couple this changed think- 
ing with a personnel man who himself 
has the vision, imagination and executive 
competence to properly relate his responsi- 
bilities to the overall objectives of the 
corporation, and you will find an individual 
who actually does enjoy top-level status 
n the managerial line-up. 


Support AT Top Not ENouGH 


We have talked for years about achiev- 
ing top-level support—but you will see 
from this that I am trying to make the point 
that top-level support alone won't do the 
job. Top-level management gives its full 
support to its sales program—but it gives 
the support with the full and intelligent 
realization that unless the sales program is 
successful, the company may well be 
crippled in its struggle to survive com- 
petition. That type of understanding lends 
a very special emphasis to the kind of 
support rendered any program, whether it 
be sales, personnel, or any other facet of 
the business. 

The change is coming, but as is custo- 
mary with personnel people, we are fre- 
quently inclined to press too hard and to 
try to go too fast. Take, for example, some 
of the advanced research which some 
personnel departments are inflicting upon 
their companies. Not that the research 
itself is bad—it is often of extremely high 
caliber—so high in fact that it is meaning- 
less to the very line managers it is supposed 
to help. Failing to comprehend its sig- 
nificance, the line managers are inclined 
to view it as the work of starry-eyed 
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dreamers who are ‘‘nice people’’, but who 
have not got their feet on the ground. 

So you see that, by and large, I am 
pretty optimistic about the future. I 
think we are on the right track—that we 
have been on the right track for a long 
time—but that our patience understandably 
tends to wear thin at times. Basically 
we are in the business of changing attitudes, 
some of which have become thoroughly 
entrenthed over years and even centuries, 
and it is unrealistic to suppose that progress 
in this endeavor can be rapid. 


ANOTHER POINT OF VIEW 


The following statement comes from the 
vice president of a large food processing com- 
pany in the midwest who would rather not be 
quoted by name: 


Some time ago our Industrial Relations 
Club appointed a nominating committee 
to recommend the slate of officers for the 
club for the next year. 

It’s quite possible that we were very 
prejudiced in our comments about some of 
the men who were being considered, but 
honestly, we felt that very few persons in 
the entire organization were capable of 
doing an outstanding job as president. 
It was really sad to see how few personnel 
and industrial relations men had enthu- 
siasm, natural leadership, and the other 
traits that might make them stand out 
above the rest. 

This was particularly noticeable be- 
cause just a month or two earlier our club 
had held a discussion that revolved around 
the general question of what was wrong 
with the boss for not giving greater recog- 
nition and responsibility to personnel and 
industrial relations people. Honestly, I 
put myself in the place of the president of 
many, many companies and I did not see 
how I could justify advancing these men 
' further than they are. There were a few 
exceptions, to be sure. 

My feeling in general is that the place 
an industrial relations or personnel man 


holds in his organization is a reflection of 
his own stature. The job can be a tremen- 
dously big one with a big man in it and a 
pitifully small one with a small man. 

I believe a lot of personnel people 
don't face the facts about themselves very 
squarely. Most would like to be near the 
top in the organization, and most have 
done very little to earn it. What percentage 
of the personnel and industrial relations 
people whom you know deserve to be 
officers of their companies? For every man 
I know who has it on the ball, I can name 
ten in our field who don’t make any really 
significant contribution to their businesses. 

I feel that opportunity is all around 
most of these people if they just face it— 
but they have to take the initiative, they 
have to have the courage to stand by their 
convictions, they have to be willing to 
stick their necks out and stand up to be 
counted. They need enthusiasm, intelli- 
gence, and the ability to analyze and decide. 
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Stress in Management Training 


A foreman said to me “I want 
 & George Snyder, one of my section 
foremen, to take one of your human rela- 
tions courses."" Why?’’ I asked. ‘*Well,”’ 
came the reply, “‘he can’t get along with 
his people and I think that you can tell 
him the rules in handling people.’’ My 
answer was non-committal ‘Let me talk 
to Snyder before we decide anything, 
Charley; maybe there is something else 
we could do that might help.”’ 

A talk with George, a supervisor for 
some six years, revealed he had successfully 
completed, not one, but two Human Rela- 
tions courses during the past two years, 
one given by our training staff and one by 
a local college. Both of these courses had 
been of the standard lecture-discussion 
type-courses best described as ‘‘how-to’’ 
courses, since the instructor spends a large 
part of the time telling the students how 
to do the things that lead to success. 
Obviously George had been trying to help 
himself and, just as obviously, he had not 
been very successful. 

What was George's, and all the other 
Georges’, problem? He had been to two 
courses. In each he had been told how to 
handle human relations problems. And 
each time he went back to the work situa- 
tion and again faced his morale problems. 
I decided to try to find why we had failed 
in our efforts to give George the “‘how-to”’ 
of good human relations. 

I talked at length with George, 
exploring his background, interests and 
attitudes. I discovered that he had rela- 

Nors: The opinions expressed here are the author's and 


do not necessarily reflect the official policies of the U. S. 
Air Force. 
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Two good human relations courses of 
the usual lecture-and-discussion sort 
had done this supervisor little, if any, 
good. The author decided to try ‘‘gut- 
level’’ methods as contrasted to *‘how- 
to’’ teaching. In effect, this amounts 
to a sort of shock treatment. It jarred 
the subject into looking at things dif- 
ferently; the results were noticeable 
and lasting. 





tively little formal education but was well 
grounded in his technical speciality. He 
felt somewhat insecure and inferior because 
of this lack of education, and attempted to 
compensate by dressing quite nattily and 
affecting a precise mannerism of speech. 
He frequently misused words in an effort 
to prove his familiarity with ‘‘big’’ words 
or technical terms. 

Many of his attitudes toward manage- 
ment had been shaped by his years as an 
apprentice and journeyman in his trade 
and revolved around the idea of vested 
management rights. He showed strong 
leanings toward conformity. A check of 
our personnel records revealed that George 
had done fairly well on the tests adminis- 
tered to him. Specifically, his learning 
aptitude was above the goth percentile 
and his other test results correlated roughly 
with this figure. 

George's immediate superior and others 
who knew him regarded him as ‘‘a good 
worker’’ but “‘too stubborn for his own 
good’’. The low morale in his section was 
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referred to often but there seemed to be no 
single explanation for this. It was attributed 
to the type of work, to George's reported 
penchant for hard work, or other factors. 
George was characterized as ‘‘a nice guy’’, 
“quick to learn’, and ‘‘a good producer’. 
When questioned about George’s perform- 
ance before and after the two courses he 
had taken, the consensus was that they 
had ‘“‘worn off’ very quickly and that, 
while they were good courses, ‘‘all that 
stuff isn’t always practical’’. 


GzorGE’s TRAINING Dipn’t ‘“Taxe”’ 


George himself, when questioned on 
this latter point, stated that he believed 
the courses were very good and he had 
“gotten a lot out of them’’. As for day-to- 
day application, he admitted that he 
“didn’t use that stuff every day’’ and went 
on to state that “‘most of the stuff you 
learn in those courses are only in case a 
problem comes up.” 

I could come to only one conclusion— 
somehow George's ‘‘how-to’’ courses 
hadn't ‘‘taken’’. Further, any future de- 
velopmental program for him would have 
to deal with his strongly embedded authori- 
tarian attitudes. Unless these could be 
altered, George would remain a problem. 

I had been preparing for an experi- 
mental, horizontal, upper-middle manage- 
ment group in the case study method for 
some time and decided to enroll George in 
this group. The plan was to select provoca- 
tive cases from ‘“The Administrator’, by 
Glover and Hower, and imtersperse cases 
culled from our own files. I would set a 
pattern by leading the first discussion and 
analysis, and then let each of the group lead 
one in turn. In addition, one group member 
would be selected as an observer for each 
session, and the last half-hour of each 
session would be devoted to his analysis 
of the group in action. 

During the later sessions the trainer 
would play a relatively passive role, not 
participating in the discussion. In addition, 


and most important in our thinking, he 
would be responsible for inducing stress 
in the learning situation. At the end of each 
session he would read to the group a list of 
significant phrases or words used by group 
members, or by the leader. These phrases 
would be those associated with hostility, 
frustration, dependency, and like socially- 
negative attitudes as well as those general- 
ities, banalities and cliches usually attribut- 
able to a lack of subject-matter penetration. 
After each word or phrase the instructor 
was to ask the obvious question which 
would serve to point up the problem in- 
volved. Discussion would not be allowed 
at that time but could be indulged at the 
beginning of the next session. This delay 
was for the purpose of reducing defensive 
rationalizations. 

We realized, of course, that the obser- 
ver's analysis of the results of the case 
analysis and the group inter-action would 
also produce stresses. It was our hypothesis 
that learning (in the sense that we looked 
upon attitude and behavior change as our 
ultimate goals) could best be fostered 
through the use of this stress. This type 
of learning is most aptly described as 
‘‘gut-level’’ learning, due to the emotional 
effect of the induced anxieties, threats or 
conflicts. 


Gerorce Sticxs His Necx Out 


At the first of ten two-hour sessions, 
the trainer led an analysis of a relatively 
simple case, “‘Jim McFee’’, from ‘‘The 
Administrator’’. Group response was slow 
at first, gradually developing as insight 
into the method developed. George was a 
frequent contributor, speaking in an 
authoritative though pleasant manner. 
Before the close of this first session the 
trainer asked each person to complete, 
prior to the next session, a brief (50 word 
maximum) statement giving his impres- 
sions of himself, and of each other group 
member. We hoped that this would induce 
the group to attempt to think of themselves 
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and others with some degree of objec- 
tivity. 

George's statement, picked up at the 
next session, showed that he was quite 
sure of himself. He referred to himself as 
a “fair supervisor’, one who ‘“‘tries to 
see both sides of a question’’, ‘‘experienced"’ 
and ended by stating that “‘I believe in 
getting out production but don’t ignore 
the human element.’’ His fellow group 
members characterized him as ‘‘decisive’’, 
“average intelligence’, ‘‘not a supervisor 
I would care to work for’’, ‘outspoken’, 
‘slightly narrow-minded"’, ‘‘shady type?’’, 
“*has fixed ideas’’, etc. 

During the next few days of the 
program George's behavior remained fairly 
consistent; he continued to make rather 
authoritative pronouncements, but there 
became evident an increasing tendency on 
the part of group members to differ with 
him. The trainer during this period used 
(among others) three of George's com- 
ments during his closing reiteration of 
words or phrases. These were: ““This is a 
warm-body assignment’’ (trainer's com- 
ment—‘‘Does this indicate a refusal or 
failure to think of employees as humans?"’); 
“This is a simple case of insubordination’’ 
(trainer's comment—‘‘Is insubordination 
ever simple?’") and ““This problem needs 
some good, old-fashioned discipline’’ 
(trainer's comment—'‘Are we implying 
the need for punitive measures?" 


DerenstvE REACTION AT First 


George reacted quite defensively to 
these quotes. He first attempted to explain 
and defend himself immediately after the 
quote was given. He also attempted to 
resume the defense at the start of the follow- 
ing session. He gave numerous reasons for 
his using words or phrases of the nature 
quoted and generally seemed almost un- 
able to leave the topic. 

On the fourth day he was asked to 
lead a case analysis. He reverted to the 
trainer's style in attempting to lead his 


analysis. It is interesting to note that this 
style had been abandoned by the other 
group members in favor of experimenta- 
tion with other methods. During the 
course of his leadership he elicited a super- 
ficial problem solution and attempted to 
close his discussion, only to meet enough 
group resistance to prevent this. Failing 
in this attempt to control the group, he 
became obviously bewildered and seemed 
unable to sense the group thought trends 
sufficiently to regain effective control or 
guide the analysis to a productive climax. 
The group observer, in leading a 
discussion of the case analysis and the 
group inter-action during it, elicited a 
general consensus that George's leadership 
had been largely ineffective due to his 
attempts to be strongly directive, his in- 
ability to respond to group thought trends 
and his failure to penetrate the problem. 
During this discussion George evi- 
denced some symptoms of stress, noticeably 
pallor and finger-tapping. His reaction to 
this discussion was untypical, in that he 
did not participate even to offer his cus- 
tomary defensive rationalizations. 


EviIpENCES OF CHANGED THINKING 


During the remainder of the program 
George’s behavior patterns showed a de- 
cided change. He spoke less often and, while 
still using the ‘‘authoritative pronounce- 
ment’’ type of delivery, he would often 
qualify his statements by ending them with 
a question or a disclaimer such as “‘at least 
I think so’’ or ‘that’s the way it looks to 
me but, of course, the rest of you may dis- 
agree with me’. 

In leading his second case analysis he 
was quite permissive and obviously made 
conscious efforts to avoid ‘‘experting’’. 
While his sensitivity to the group was 
still poor, it had noticeably improved 
through his adoption of a listening atti- 
tude. 

The analysis of the problem in this 
instance was not satisfactory to the group 
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in review, but their atcitude toward George 
was less critical and reflected some increase 
in their acceptance of his leadership. 
George’s acceptance of their comments 
was almost unequivocal at this point. He 
evidenced a great interest in all that was 
said and a rather surprising degree of 
humility in accepting comments that re- 
flected on his principal leadership failures. 

At the conclusion of the program the 
group's comments reflected a definite change 
in their opinion about George. They said, 
in part: ‘‘dictatorial type’’, “‘insecure per- 
sonality holding strong, ill-formed opin- 
ions’’, ‘‘intelligen¢ but too strong-willed’’, 
“unsure but tends to be autocratic’, 
‘‘probably a supervisor of the old school’’. 


Szzs Ngeep ror IMPROVEMENT 


George, evaluating himself said, ‘‘I 
now feel a great need for improvement. I 
can see I look for results without consider- 
ing the human element. While I may seem 
too sure of myself, I am really looking for 
acceptance. I can really express myself only 
in a limited manner to others.” 

It is interesting to note at this point 
that both George and the group have 
changed their opinions about him and that 
their revised evaluations now have some 
strong similarities, indicative of some in- 
sight on George’s part and a more valid 
understanding on the part of the group. 

Approximately 30 days after the pro- 
gram a questionnaire was sent to George's 
immediate supervisor asking if George had 
discussed the program with him, George's 
reactions and what changes, if any, he 
had noticed in George. 


Resutts Sgen Arrer 30 Days 


The supervisor stated that they had 
had frequent discussions of the program 
and that George had been very enthusiastic 
about it—particularly in the later stages. 
George's principal point of discussion was 
his belief that he now was more sensitive to 


others’ reactions to him. The supervisor 
went on to state that George seemed to be 
trying to listen more and talk less, and he 
felt that George was more effective in 
handling his people and in dealing with 
him. 

This experience indicates that it is 
possible to assist George, and all the other 
supervisors like him, to an increased 
maturity through ‘“‘gut-level’’ learning. 
While we must recognize the value and 
place of “‘how-to”’ learning, we must also 
recognize its limitations. We must realize 
that intellectual acceptance of ideas is not 
enough—that there are innumerable blocks 
between an idea and its fulfillment in action. 
Our problem is to recognize that all our 
Georges need more than just ideas. They 
need help to grow. I have tried to suggest 
one method of inducing or accelerating 
this growth. 





BOOK REVIEW BONUS 


Way Jonnny Can't Reap—and What You 
Can Do about It. By Rudolf Flesch. Harper 
& Brothers, New York, 1955, $3.00. By 
arrangement, Popular Library, New York, 
1956, 208 pages, paper, 25¢. 


If you have children in school who 
have trouble reading, by all means do 
yourself and them a favor which may mean 
a great deal to them and you all the rest 
of your lives—get yourself a copy of this 
book. Johnny can’t read, says Flesch, be- 
cause nobody ever showed him how, but 
merely drilled him in remembering words. 
Today’s method of teaching to read also 
explains in part why Johnny and Josephine 
can't spell either. Flesch suggests that 
parents start teaching phonics to their 
children at age 5, which is the starting age 
in England. His book itself gives “‘tested, 
easy-to-follow drills and instructions."’ 

H. M. T. 





Older Workers Are People Too 


PROGRAM like this cuts across many 
A areas that have absorbed me from 
childhood. First of all, I am deeply inter- 
ested in people—what they are, what they 
stand for, what they do, and what they 
ultimately record on the scoreboard of time. 
People have always come first with me in 
any enterprise. In describing my own 
business—magazine publishing—I have al- 
ways said that all we have is people and 
second-hand furniture and the latter would 
not yield much if it had to be sold in a 
hurry. And since I am interested in people, 
I am interested in them throughout life, not 
merely through childhood and adolescence, 
and do not terminate that interest with 
their maturity. 
* 


* * 


Although this conference is designed 
primarily to assist the educated youth of 
the country in embarking on successful 
careers, I am sure that it is not out of place 
to deal with a much broader and more 
worrisome problem that hasn't yet suffi- 
ciently penetrated the consciousness of our 
people. I refer again to one of the great 
paradoxes of our time—the simultaneous 
lengthening of the life span and shortening 
of the working span. 

The inter-relationship of all human 
endeavor could not be exemplified better 
than to point out that, while exciting news 
is flowing from the laboratories of the 
medical scientists and practitioners, an- 
other kind of news is flowing from indus- 


(Note: This article is taken from the author's talk, “Vo- 
cational Counseling Is Unfinished Business’, before a con- 
ference of the Alumnae Advisory Center last April. Subject 
of the Conference was “Conflicting Job Attitudes: How Can 
We Resolve Them?"’) 
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This talk attracted wide attention. 
Senator Wiley of Wisconsin said in the 
Senate: *’ Mr. Cominsky is contributing 
some of the most original thinking now 
being done in our country on the paradox 
of the lengthening of the life span and 
the shortening of the work span in 
America.’ Personnel men will be in- 
terested in his several specific sugges- 
tions for dealing with the problem of 
the older worker. 





trial and labor fronts to take the bloom off 
some great achievements of medicine. To 
state it bluntly: Of what use is a lengthened 
life span if it is accompanied by a greatly 
shortened working span? 

This, of course, is no fault of medicine. 
It is not the fault of medicine that there has 
been in recent years an almost hysterical 
absorption with “‘security’’—"‘security’’ at 
almost any price, it has seemed to me. And 
all the pension plans and retirement ar- 
rangements aren't worth the price we are 
paying for them if it means one able-bodied 
person, qualified in every other way, self- 
respecting and eager to work, cannot obtain 
employment after he passes the age of 40, or 
possibly a slightly higher limit. The life- 
span figure, large or small, becomes aca- 
demic in the light of such a development, 
and all of us had better face up to it. 

It would seem humane for insurance 
companies to restudy the present group life 
insurance plans which may be limiting the 
hiring of workers in their forties. 

It would seem equally humane for the 
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various states to restudy their unemploy- 
ment insurance and disability compensation 
laws which may deter employers from 
hiring older people. It is a recognized fact 
that older workers take longer to recuperate 
and tend to raise the disability compensa- 
tion rates paid by their employers in some 
states. 

If a plan of state or Federal government 
cooperation could be worked out whereby 
the employer were not penalized for this 
fact of life, he might take another view of 
the employee over forty. It would also be 
humane for our leading and most responsi- 
ble labor unions to study this problem in 
relation to the pressures now being put on 
employers for social benefits. We might also 
explore Federal Social Security cooperation 
for persons who wish to work beyond the 
age of 65, with a possible lessened effective- 
ness offset by the government's contribu- 
tion. 


Tax Crepit A PossisiLity 


Perhaps the simplest way to lift the 
burden and the penalties from the employer 
of the older worker would be to allow a 
Federal corporate tax credit based on per- 
centages of employees in various age groups 
—such a credit at least in part to offset the 
extra insurance and other costs derived from 
actuarial accounting. Here is an area worthy 
of our deepest study and thought. 

The complexity of this serious situa- 
tion affecting so large a segment of our man- 
power flows from the fact that our retire- 
ment and pension plans are figured on the 
basis of chronological and not physiologi- 
cal factors. We understand what great 
differences in physical and mental power 
there can be in people of the same age. Yet 
this has been somewhat obscured in our 
social planning. 

The drastic shortening of man’s work- 
ing span brings with it a problem that 
should concern every boy and girl going to 
college, and the parents, as well as the 
middle-aged. The ‘‘trial and error period’’, 


which in the past allowed a person to try 
his hand at a few jobs in the hope of finding 
the one he liked best and could do best, is 
now something that, in retrospect, went 
out with the Model T Ford. Today a per- 
son's talents must be channeled immediately 
into the area in which he can be most effec- 
tive, or he is sunk. That's the dilemma, and 
we may as well be realistic about it. 


Stupy or Prostems NEEDED 


We haven't yet really begun to deal in 
a serious way with the psychological, social 
and economic problems created by our fan- 
tastic medical progress. The proposal of the 
Alumnae Advisory Center for a five-year 
study to investigate a possible solution to 
problems faced by older women college 
graduates in New York and by those who 
want part-time jobs is an indication that 
there is a real stirring of interest in impor- 
tant places. 

I like the stated purpose of the Alumnae 


Advisory Council's proposed study: ‘“To 
test the present prejudice against part-time 
and older workers; to find out whether or 
not current criticisms really apply to these 
workers; whether they apply to these 
workers and to no others; or whether they 
only apply in certain instances and under 


certain circumstances."’ These facts are 
needed, and are worth paying for. 

Not only have we confused chrono- 
logical and physiological age to the detri- 
ment of our people, we still are thinking, 
talking and acting in terms of a youth- 
oriented society with an unbalanced concen- 
tration on the needs and aspirations of the 
young to the exclusion of the larger part of 
our population. Until our youth-oriented 
society becomes reoriented towards the 
needs of all people, young and old alike, 
and that is a basic consideration in all our 
social planning, conditions will grow worse 
rather than improve. 

It gives me pleasure to be able to tell 
you that our Federal Government is keenly 
alert to the dimensions and the gravity of 
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this situation. Early this month the Presi- 
dent ordered creation of a Federal council 
on aging to help provide greater opportuni- 
ties for the nation’s older people. In a 
memorandum to heads of a dozen govern- 
ment agencies, the President called for 
designation of a representative from each 
of the agencies to handle the program. He 
said he wants to “‘establish on a broader 
and more permanent basis the present inter- 
departmental working group on aging.” 


GovERNMENT ALERT TO SITUATION 


The President said it will be the job of 
the new council “‘to review existing pro- 
grams in the light of emerging needs and 
make recommendations to the appropriate 
departments and agencies as to the empha- 
sis, priorities and provisions for unmet 
needs.”” 

Both Secretary Marion B. Folsom and 
his able assistant, Roswell B. Perkins, of the 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, are cognizant of studies indicating 
that middle-aged and older workers are at 
a decided disadvantage in seeking new em- 
ployment. A basic difficulty, they find, ap- 
pears to be that hiring officials are not fully 
aware of the capacities of older persons. 
Unfavorable attitudes, they also find, are 
unsupported by any significant body of 
evidence, but nevertheless are the prelim- 
inary obstacle to the continued employment 
of older workers. 

Our Federal Labor Department, which 
has major responsibility for employment 
and vocational guidance, is launching a pro- 
gram of education intended to create greater 
understanding of the facts. It is also at- 
tempting to determine whether pension 
costs represent an obstacle to the employ- 
ment of older persons. Only in January did 
the first meeting of an advisory committee 
on the subject of pension costs take place in 
Washington. The Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Aging has now been placed on a 
broader and more permanent basis. It is 
hoped that Uncle Sam, himself our largest 


single employer, can set a good example for 
all employers. 

An indication of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s concern is the number of publications 
that have been made available by the 
Department of Labor. These include: ‘‘Mr. 
Employer: Why Not Use This Growing 
Source of Man Power?’’; “‘Hiring Older 
Women"’; “Over 40 and Looking for a 
Job?"’; “‘Older Women as Office Workers’’; 
and *‘Training Mature Women for Employ- 
ment.’’ And in a recent exchange of corre- 
spondence, Mr. Perkins, assistant secretary 
of the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, wrote: 


Jos Gutpance ror Otper Workers 


“It is quite clear that sound vocational 
guidance, if available early in life, would 
decrease occupational maladjustments in 
later life. It is also apparent, however, that 
vocational guidance is a continuing process 
which must be available to the individual 
as his capacity, interests and circumstances 
change. In other words, older people too 
need vocational guidance services. In fact, 
we think it would be desirable to have in 
or near every community a comprehensive 
counseling service for older people, which 
would include vocational guidance as one 
aspect.”’ 

It would seem fitting that the United 
States, which has set many examples for the 
free world, should furnish an historic prece- 
dent by its solicitude for all of its popula- 
tion, with equal concern for young and old. 
As we look at the world in historic perspec- 
tive those leaders and those governments 
with a fanatical devotion to youth have 
neither been exemplary nor lasting. These 
leaders and these regimes suffered also from 
many other deficiencies and defects, and it 
is hard to put your finger on the one thing 
that was their undoing. But they all were 
highly demonstrative in their adoration of 
youth and conspicuous for their limited con- 
cern for their mature populations. There 
may be a significant lesson in this. 





Morale Among Professional 
Workers: A Case Study 


xX attitude survey of a year’s duration 
was conducted for a subsidiary of 
one of the major oil companies. About 43% 
of the employees were interviewed anony- 
mously and voluntarily. The interviews 
averaged about thirty minutes each. Prac- 
tically all of the supervisory and professional 
employees took part; 936 of them were 
interviewed along with over 200 of the 
clerical, stenographic and other non-pro- 
fessional people. 

The company bargained with an inde- 
pendent union, and at one location an 
affiliate of the CIO Oil Workers, but none 
of the organized employees were inter- 
viewed. To avoid identification, the com- 
pany will be called the Prairie Gold Com- 
pany. Prairie Gold is fully integrated— 
producing, refining and marketing oil. 
Its holdings are spread over about 24 
states. 

Although the survey probed into 
wages, training, company organization, 
and the like, this paper will deal solely 
with morale. ‘“Morale’’ is used to denote 
satisfaction received, and not in a motiva- 
tional sense. Since productivity among oil 
workers would be extremely difficult to 
measure, this study did not correlate morale 
with that. 

Many factors affect morale. Wages, 
promotional possibilities, type of attitudes 
toward the company, and others, all play 
their part. The Prairie Gold study found 
most professional workers to be satisfied 
with the type of work they were doing, 


By Paut A. Brinker 
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A number of Ph.D’s were among some 
1100 employees questioned in half-hour 
interviews; in one section, a third had 
that degree. You might expect these 
men to have been less affected by the 
quality of their supervision, yet that 
section was the company's third-lowest 
in morale. The author shows that pro- 
fessional people are irritated and made 
less effective on their jobs by the 
same sorts of things that worry most of 
us. 





the salaries they were paid, and their 
promotion possibilities. These factors, 
therefore, are omitted from this report. 
The emphasis is on how the workers rated 
the morale of their own groups, and what 
factors they felt were important to their 
local morale. 


Company Po icy 


For many years the parent company 
has stressed good employee relations. It 
has indoctrinated its subsidiaries, too, 
with the idea that employees should be 
treated with the utmost consideration. In 
practice, this has meant that workers can 
be discharged or disciplined only for good 
cause. Arbitrary action in dealing with 
employees is firmly opposed. Consequently, 
the employees have a feeling of protection 
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Morate By Major DepaRTMENTS 





Number of Employees Rating Morale as: 








Morale Rating 


Average Low (In Percent) 





Professional and Supervisory 
Production 
Exploration 
Headquarters City 
Research Laboratory 
Marketing 
Manufacturing 

Non-Professional 
Production-Exploration 
Marketing 
Manufacturing 


83 
77 
76 
68 
67 
57 





79 
69 
48 








Totals 682 











74 








and security they might not otherwise 
have. 

Compared with other major oil com- 
panies, or with companies in any other 
industries for that matter, Prairie Gold 
stands as a leader in providing employee 
benefits. The following benefits are pro- 
vided: a matching of employees’ savings, 
supplements to government old age pen- 
sions, group life insurance, supplements 
to state workmen's compensation benefits, 
permanent disability benefits, and refund 
of tuition fees upon successful completion 
of additional! education. 

During the year in which this study 
was made, a major reorganization of the 
Prairie Gold Company took place. Produc- 
tion had been falling some. But other major 
companies producing in the same areas 
showed a slight increase in production. 

Under the former President, the com- 
pany followed highly centralized policies. 
For example, if a secretary resigned in a 
distant office, the head supervisor there had 
no authority to replace her until the central 
office approved the request. The new man- 
agement undertook a program of decen- 
tralization. During the entire year of this 
study, more authority was continually 
being passed down the line. 


MorALE FIGURES 


After the interviewer had talked with 
the employees for some time, they were 
asked to rate the morale of their own local 
group as high, average or low. The table 
shows replies received on this question. 
The morale rating was computed by assign- 
ing a value of 100 per cent for high morale, 
50 per cent for average, and o for low 
morale. For example, if one employee 
rated morale as high and another as average, 
the department rating would be 75 per cent. 

After analyzing many groups, the 
author concluded that any group with a 
morale rating of go to 100 per cent had 
excellent morale. Those with 80 to 89 
per cent were rated good, 70 to 79 per cent 
as fair, 60 to 69 per cent as unsatisfactory, 
and under 60 per cent as poor. As can be 
seen, the Production group rated best 
among both professional and non-profes- 
sional personnel, whereas Marketing and 
Manufacturing were lowest. 

Even though the vast majority of 
employees rated Prairie Gold above average 
as a company to work for, in many local 
offices morale was not good. In 53 out of 133 
offices (40 per cent), morale was rated 
either as unsatisfactory or poor (69 per 
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cent or below). Since most of the study 
dealt with professional personnel, the 
following analysis is restricted to that 
group. 

My major finding was that in 52 out 
of 53 sections with low morale, faulty 
supervision was the cause. Since there are 
various levels of supervision, the effects of 
the various levels on morale are discussed 
below. The effects of top management on 
morale are omitted. Suffice it to say that 
the new top management's policy of de- 
centralization was warmly received. The 
delegation of more authority downward 
was exactly what the professional person- 
nel wanted. 


Mrippiz MANAGEMENT AND MorALE 


Dissatisfaction in about one-third of 
the low-morale offices could be attributed 
directly to middle management. At the 
refinery, where morale was lowest, the 
failure of the top supervisors to delegate 


authority caused the workers to feel that 
they were not an integral part of the group. 
Among the supervisors immediately under 
the top refinery management, one said, 
“At staff meetings everything contro- 
versial is tabled. The staff meetings are 
just news meetings; whereas they should be 
the place where decisions are reached.” 
Similarly, the person whose job it was 
to check the quality of crude oil coming 
into the refinery did not feel he was a 
part of the group when he learned that 
other crude had been received without 
his knowing anything about it or knowing 
why he had not been told to check it. The 
process engineers did not feel an integral 
part of the group either when they were 
told to justify certain equipment the top 
refinery management wanted, rather than 
being told to investigate and recommend 
the type of machinery they thought would 
be best. They maintained that it was a 
form of intellectual dishonesty to have to 
give supporting reasons to buy certain 
machinery which they did not like. 


Ticut Retns—Low Mora.e 


At the Research Laboratory (the third 
lowest morale group) a feeling of group 
participation was lacking because of exces- 
sive interference into various projects by 
one of the top managers there. An employee 
with a Ph.D. degree (one-third of the em- 
ployees had this degree) resents not being 
given enough responsibility so that he can 
do his own thinking. In all of the low- 
morale professional groups there, a ma- 
jority of the workers mentioned too-close 
supervision by the same manager as the 
cause of their low morale. 

A defense mechanism was set up by 
the workers against being dictated to. 
Some contended that information became 
somewhat distorted in passing through 
higher channels and that, as a result, 
orders and ideas were handed down that — 
were completely impossible and in conflict 
with the data the employees had. All 
groups who worked on the same types of 
research as the criticized manager com- 
plained about undue interference by him. 
The only local office at the Research Labora- 
tory with a morale rating over .go did a 
type of work completely alien to that of 
the meddlesome manager, so that this 
group was left completely free to do their 
own work. 


Wuat Lzep to Hico Mora.e 


Good middle management also con- 
tributed in some instances to fine morale. 
As noted, the department with the highest 
morale was Production, and within this 
department, the largest division had con- 
siderably higher morale than the others. 
There the guiding principle was to keep 
the employees informed and to ailow them 
a maximum of participation in decisions. 
Interestingly, this was the only large 
group in the company that was directed by 
a non-college graduate. The manager's 
philosophy of supervision was stated in 
this letter from him: 
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“Shallow well drilling necessitated frequent 
meetings to consolidate our thinking in order 
that we could go about our work in a standard 
manner. One thing always injected into our 
people was that they should feel free to discuss 
their thoughts and ideas, whether with top 
brass or one of the immediate bosses, for this is 
America and none of us wanted any ‘ milktoast’ 
answers. 

There are some basic ideas I learned upon 
being promoted to my first supervisory job. 
That was to be a team man, to be a leader; you 
cannot drive the American people to do any- 
thing, but you can lead them and show them the 
way. 

I have always maintained that considerable 
time and study should be made in selecting 
supervisors and other key personnel. Once this 
is done, the sufficient energy to perform any job 
is available, provided you keep them interested 
and advised of what is needed. 

The line of communication must be kept 
open, and they must be advised of changes in 
company policies, and you must circulate among 
your men to maintain their confidence, which 
will result in their confiding in you. Don't 
be an ‘I’ individual—I’ can’t do anything, it 
takes team work and cooperation and, above all, 
keep your team pulling on the same rope and on 
the same end. Back this up with the Golden 
Rule of treating others as you would like to be 
treated yourself under similar circumstances 
and conditions, and I believe almost anyone 
can succeed as a supervisor.” 


PARTICIPATION AN IMPORTANT ELEMENT 


With this philosophy of management, 
the complaints about lack of information 
or not being consulted were at a minimum 
in this division. Group meetings were held 
regularly. As one example of the partici- 
pating type of management, when I had 
finished my report for the division and was 
ready to discuss it with the division super- 
intendent, the latter called in the division 
personnel manager to hear the report with 
him. In no other division was this done. 

Three supervisory personnel in the 
Division Office itself (morale rating 95 
per cent) remarked that the one thing they 
liked best about the company was placing 


confidence in subordinates’ judgment. This 
type of comment was conspicuously absent 
elsewhere. 

With group participation being stressed 
at the division office, the same type of 
management was being practiced also by the 
district supervisors in this division. With 
one exception, all 13 of the supervisors in 
the division were highly regarded by the 
employees. 


First-Lingz SupervisioN AND Morag 


As stated, about one-third of the low 
morale could be attributed to middle 
management's lack of participating policies. 
In the remaining two-thirds of the low- 
morale offices, the low morale could be 
traced to the same lack of participating 
policies on the part of first-line supervisors. 
One geologist in a low-morale unit re- 
flected a lack of participation by this 
statement, ““They don’t even bother to ask 
our opinion on what acreage to buy.”’ 
In Marketing one employee commented, 
‘There are a couple of supervisors who are 
not liked here. They make unreasonable 
requests and they do not discuss the work 
with us. Instead, things are shoved down 
our throats. Very seldom are we given a 
chance to offer suggestions and when we 
do, they are not well received.”’ 

At a low-morale Headquarters City 
office, an employee complained, “‘It is 
discouraging never to hear what happens 
to our proposals. Also, we are told to work 
hard on a project, and we may work over- 
time getting it out, only to find that the 
manager did not really want it after all.”’ 

First-line supervisors were able to 
raise morale to high levels of effectiveness 
also. At one Headquarters City office, with 
a morale rating of 100 per cent (five em- 
ployees), the supervisor held regular meet- 
ings at which recommendations were 
accepted or rejected by majority vote. The 
supervisor subjected his own ideas to the 
voting procedure also. All five employees 
rated their supervisor above average in the 
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personal interest he took in the employees, 
and he rated equally well on all other 
attributes of supervision. 


*‘Groupngss’’ Heups MorALE 


At another 100 per cent morale geo- 
physical office (five employees), the super- 
visor held regular group meetings on 
Friday for his employees. During the first 
four days of the week, each computer 
analyzed the records from the seismograph 
crew assigned to him, and on Friday the 
employees profited from getting ideas from 
the other computers. A strong group feeling 
prevailed, in part because the computers 
knew what all their fellow employees were 
doing and were able to help each other 
with worthwhile suggestions. 

The Western Electric experiments 
showed that productivity of the Relay 
Assembly test room increased considerably 
when five girls were moved from their old 
department to a new setting in a separate 
unit. The explanation given for the in- 
creased production was the strong in-group 
feeling formed because the group felt that 
special attention was being given them. 

In most situations it is not practical 
to move workers into a special environ- 
ment as was done in that experiment, 
but the Prairie Gold study indicates that 
such feelings can be formed if management 
avoids too close supervision of workers, 
delegates more authority and responsibility 
to employees, permits participation in 
deciding matters, and keeps workers fully 
informed about all matters pertinent to 
their unit, and their relationship with 
other units and the company. 

The sincerity of Prairie Gold’s manage- 
ment was demonstrated when, after this 
survey, the company’s top supervisory 
people were called in from all locations to 
discuss it and to attempt to find ways to 
improve morale throughout the company. 
Almost immediately steps were taken to 
eradicate some of the demonstrated weak- 
nesses. 
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When Foremen Water Down 
Your Union Contract 


EcAusE he’s in a tight spot, your fore- 

man might be watering down your 
company’s contractual agreements with the 
union. Reports from a number of plant 
personnel directors indicate the growing 
seriousness of this problem. 

Under the pressures of his job and an 
aggressive steward, there is a tendency for 
the untrained or vacillating first-line super- 
visor to appease, buy loyalties, condone 
violations, and make verbal agreements. 
Also, there may be differences in inter- 
pretation by different foremen, leaving the 
company open to whipsawing, or to the 
establishment of hard-to-eliminate prece- 
cents which will ultimately be forged into 
the next contract. 

For management, this indicates the 
need for training in contract administra- 
tion, and a conscious, sustained effort to 
sharpen up communications, especially 
regarding grievance handling. 

Although they have given first- and 
second-echelon supervisors responsibility 
for the conduct of union relations on the 
job, many companies may not have con- 
sidered seriously enough the necessity for 
systematic contract administration at these 
lower management levels. In many ways, 
supervisors can “‘give away’’ some of the 
things which the company’s negotiators 
in bargaining sessions have fought hard 
to establish. Though the day-to-day move- 
ment is almost imperceptible it can have 
serious long-run effects. 

Supervisors and foremen cannot be 
expected to know their contract thoroughly 
and to apply it faithfully unless manage- 


By Joun D. Srarey 
New York City 





Even with the best of intentions, unless 
your supervisors thoroughly understand 
the company's contract with the union 
and are guided by it in their day-to-day 
decisions, they may be piling up trouble. 
The author names six ways in which 
foremen depart from contractual proce- 
dure, and cites examples from life. 





ment trains them in contract administra- 
tion. Front-line supervisors should under- 
stand the functions of the union contract: 
what it is, what it does and what it does 
not do; they must also be developed in 
their ability to temper contract administra- 
tion with human relations considerations. 

Although some are quite subtle, most 
of the ways in which supervisors alter 
union relations policies can be corrected 
easily by a program of instruction. Here 
are some of the ways in which supervisors 
may affect the union relations situation: 
(1) By appeasement of the union, (2) 
Purchasing of loyalties, (3) Habitual con- 
tract violation, (4) Verbal agreements, 
(5) Failure to study the agreement and 
associated data, and (6) Bilateral deter- 
mination. 


APPEASEMENT 


An unsophisticated supervisor, under 
pressure from management to settle griev- 
ances at the first step, and knowing that his 
performance review and rating (formal or 
informal) will depend in part on the fre- 
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quency of disputes, may actually indulge 
in day-by-day appeasement of the union 
delegate or steward in his department. 
And if the alert union official capitalizes 
on this situation, he will exert even more 
pressure, limited only by his imagination. 
An imaginative union official can find 
in the average contract all manner of loop- 
holes and interpretations which he can 
try out on the supervisors. John A. 
Stephens, Vice President of United States 
Steel, commented in a talk in 1955, “(I .. . 
continue to be flabbergasted by the mul- 
tiplicity of meanings which can be attached 
to even the simplest of provisions by one 
who really wants to see it fit a given 
purpose.’’ Concessions, especially appease- 
ments, have a way of spreading slowly 
from one supervisory section to another. 
Before long, the labor relations manager is 
appalled to discover an actual change in 
shop practice, which may be tantamount 
to contract change as far as he is concerned. 


Case of the Changed Vacation Policy 


Supervisor ‘* A’’ in company B was new on 
the job. Major changes in the layout of his 
department coincided with his arrival; there 
had also been two arbitration cases within the 
previous quarter. ‘‘A’’ was carefully briefed 
by his supervisor on the necessity for sound 
union relations, in view of the unrest in the 
department. The company shortly embarked 
on a year-long installation of new equipment, 
on which employees worked a great deal of 
overtime, with an increased work-week. Soon 
after this program was begun, the union delegate 
requested that vacations be scheduled according 
to average hours worked instead of. straight 
forty hours as set forth in the contract, because 
of the heavy overtime schedule. The delegate 
stated that the request was very reasonable in 
view of the overtime schedule, that all his 
people were very much behind it, and also 
mentioned ‘‘unrest’’ in the shop. After consider- 
able discussion, supervisor ‘‘A’’ agreed to pay 
vacations at average hours. When asked about 
it by supervisor ‘‘C’’, ‘‘ A’’ defended his position 
with good arguments, and ‘‘C’’ decided to do 
likewise, since his own delegate had been asking 
about it. 


Buyinc LoyALtTies 


A foreman who is a relatively ineffec- 
tive leader, or whose loyalties are not 
strongly directed to management, might 
be tempted to be a ‘‘good egg"’ by devising 
ways and means of circumventing policies 
and his contract in order to give ‘‘his boys’’ 
what they want. The next logical develop- 
ment is for the union delegates or stewards 
to suggest the same circumvention to other 
foremen and supervisors. 


Case of the Overpaid Operator 


Foreman ‘‘D"’ in a branch plant had in his 
group an extremely ambitious young class ** B’’ 
operator of limited experience, who was con- 
stantly requesting the foreman to promote him 
to class “‘A’’, which was not possible under the 
foreman’s Personnel Table, even if the operator 
were capable of class ‘‘A’’ work, which he was 
not. The shop steward also backed the operator's 
campaign, and ventured the opinion publicly 
that the foreman was deliberately ‘‘ holding the 
man back’’, and discriminating against him be- 
cause of his nationality. When a class ‘*A’’ 
operator went on vacation, the foreman advised 
the steward that he was going to pay the 
‘*B’’ operator class ** A’’ rate during the vacation 
period, just to prove he was not holding the 
man back. 

Foreman ‘‘E’’ was advised of this arrange- 
ment by his own steward, with the result that 
“*E”’ did it too. Several years later this practice 
was firmly established in the branch plant, and 
is now the central issue in a third-step grievance 
from a very poorly qualified **B’’ operator who 
was denied promotion to‘ A"’ grade. The union 
advances the argument that, since the company 
paid the man class ‘‘A’’ rates (albeit during 
vacation periods) the man must have been doing 
class ‘‘A’’ work, and should therefore be up- 
graded, and without a trial period. 


Hasiruat Contract VIOLATION 


Many supervisors allow themselves the 
luxury of habitual disregard of the con- 
tract. This can develop easily where the 
supervisor has set up an extremely informal 
atmosphere in his dealings with his people 
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and with his union officials. The situation 
may also be encouraged by laxity of union 
officials in calling to the supervisor's 
attention his chronic violations. 

The real problem arises when the union 
takes similar liberties with the contract, 
their justification being that the contract 
is “‘merely a guide’’, evidenced by the 
fact that the supervisor habitually dis- 
regards it. Here develops a virtually in- 
soluble situation, and may well result in a 
local alteration of the contract. 


Case of the Too-Lenient Supervisor 


Supervisor “‘F’’ had some personal cus- 
toms which were in themselves unimportant, 
and which were generally favored by his em- 
ployees. Among other things he would alter, 
for example, the time cards of employees who 
were five or six minutes late, so that they would 
not be ‘‘docked’’. He paid meal allowances to 
men who were on ‘‘call-time’’ even though the 
contract was vague on this point, and no other 
supervisors followed this practice. ‘‘F’’ also 
purchased uniforms for his operators in ex- 
cess of the policy allotment. One day the shop 
steward requested an extension of the trial period 
of a new operator who had been found incom- 
petent and undependable on his present job 
as well as on several previous assignments. 
Supervisor ‘‘ F’’ pointed out the black-and-white 
contractual limits on trial periods for operators, 
and complained to the steward about the 
machine time and in-process materials lost as 
a result of the operator's ineptitude. 

The steward, citing numerous examples 
wherein ** F’’ had bypassed the contract on other 
matters, filed a grievance on behalf of the opera- 
tor, charging discriminatory treatment and 
requesting the man’s permanent assignment as 
process operator. Next day the steward filed 
another grievance from a ten-minutes tardy 
employee whose time card the supervisor had 
not “‘adjusted’’. 


VERBAL AGREEMENTS 


Although the idea of written records 
and transcripts in union-management rela- 
tions is enthusiastically endorsed, foremen 
and supervisors may not appreciate the 


necessity for objective records unless they 
are specially trained in this feature of 
contract administration. In the day-to-day 
press of business, it is easiest for a super- 
visor to procrastinate in making his own 
write-up (for file) of a 2 p.m. agreement 
with the delegate on problems arising in 
the shop. A year later, however, these 
shop agreements may be matters for 
negotiation, or may even contribute to 
gradual change in contract interpretation 
and application. Departmental or sectional 
verbal agreements also contribute to con- 
tract confusion, since there is no coordina- 
tion with other departments and other 
sections in which the same problems un- 
doubtedly arise. It is usually wise to have 
the foreman’s write-ups reviewed by the 
industrial relations department. 


Farture To Stupy SETTLEMENTS 


Most grievance settlements have the 
side effect of establishing or clarifying 
existing policy or contract provisions. 
When a grievance is settled, however, and 
especially at other than its initial step, it 
is urgent that the settlement be placed in 
the hands of operating management people 
immediately. 

Of course, it is equally important that 
the line supervisor study these dispositions 
and make notations in the margins of his 
personal contract copy where the grievance 
dispositions impinge on contract clauses. 
A good knowledge of dispositions can 
often enable a foreman or supervisor to 
prevent grievances. 

This assumes, of course, that the line 
supervisors have a solid knowledge of the 
contract itself. This is best accomplished 
by a training program built around the 
contract and each of its clauses. It is per- 
haps significant that shop stewards and 
union officials generally carry well-thumbed 
copies of the contract, and can usually 
recite chapter and verse, while the super- 
visor frequently must search through his 
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desk before producing a crisp, clean booklet 
in which he has to look for clauses he 
vaguely remembers. 

Many firms insist that their line super- 
visors have copies of the minutes of every 
union-management meeting, whether ne- 
gotiating or not. Here again, it behooves 
the line supervisor to annotate and amend 
his contract book in keeping with the 
information received. 

Some organizations have profited by 
contract booklets in the form of manuals 
for line supervisors. Loose leaf additions, 
deletions, interpretations, etc. are added to 
the appropriate section as the contract 
years progress. In short, management 
must adopt an active program of (1) sup- 
plying full and complete data to line 
supervision, and (2) making sure they 
use it. 


BILATERAL DETERMINATION 


In years past, but less frequently to- 
day, management decision, policy, and 
action were unilateral; that is, management 
alone decided. Today, however, there is a 
general trend toward unilateral decision 
with union review. That is, management 
decides and a union reviews the decision 
and appeals for modification if necessary. 
In a few cases, there is bilateral determina- 
tion; that is, both management and union 
must agree to a given decision before either 
takes action upon it. 

The latter condition is present in many 
contract clauses, built around specific 
situations where bilateral determination 
may be desirable to both parties. For ex- 
ample; 


“é 


No employee junior in point of de- 
partmental seniority will be perma- 
nently assigned to the open job unless 
it is mutually agreed by the company 
and the union that the bidder is not 
qualified’’. 


Without special training in this sub- 
ject, the line supervisors may feel that 


every management decision requires union 
agreement. Alert union officials will prob- 
ably do what they can to foster this impres- 
sion. A supervisor sometimes allows him- 
self to be so bound up in bilateral 
determination that it slows the pace of 
his entire operation. Of course, where 
bilateral determination is spelled out in 
certain contract clauses, the line man is 
bound by it, but he is not so bound in all 
cases. 

Specialists in contract negotiations 
are concerned about the formulation and 
status of certain ‘‘right-to-manage”’ clauses 
and their legality. This does not alter the 
fact that line supervisors would best 
operate from the stand-point described, 
rather than attempt to estimate the legal 
fortitude of the contract itself. 

Again, supervisors may not realize 
that management does not derive its 
““‘rights’’ from the union contract. Without 
training in this phase of his job, the 
supervisor may mot appreciate that al- 
though the union agreement may place 
some limits on his authority, his authority 
is not limited to the agreement. Even though 
the broad concept of management's “right 
to manage”’ is usually spelled out in some 
clause, the supervisor may not know quite 
how to handle it. 


Case of the Stymied Supervisor 


In order to study the productive capacities 
of some of his machines and the abilities of his 
operators, supervisor ‘‘M"’ decided to rotate 
operators on a battery of machines. He men- 
tioned this plan to the shop steward in one of 
their talks. The steward returned later and 
pointed out that the union had not agreed to 
this, and it was not in the contract. 

When *‘M"’ pointed out the “right to 
manage’’ clause in the contract, the steward 
contended that management could assign the 
men to specific operations, but could not rotate 
them on machines, since this was an infringe- 
ment of the employee’s privacy and would 
cause loss of production because of unfamiliarity 
of the operators with other machines in the 
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same battery. The steward said that he and 
his men would “take it to the top’’ if neces- 
sary. ‘‘M’’ reluctantly postponed the rotation 
plan indefinitely. 


Although the actual cases cited in- 
volve other problems than the line super- 
visors’ skill in contract administration, 
they serve to illustrate that much of the 
success of planned contract administration 


depends upon how well line supervisors are 
integrated into the plan. 

Contract application need not stifle 
the foreman. Planned contract adminis- 
tration benefits both union and manage- 
ment by lending consistency and objec- 
tivity, tempered by human relations 
considerations, to the day-to-day relation- 
ships of supervisor and supervised. 
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views: the study reported in this issue and in 
our July-August 1955 issue was made during a 


year’s leave of absence. Mr. Brinker taught at 
two universities, Miami and Vermont, before 
going to Oklahoma, where he has been for nine 
years. 

John D. Staley is assistant manager of 
American Management Association's personnel 
division. Previously he had been in charge of 
personnel and industrial relations for the 
Schweitzer Corporation, Spotswood, N. J. and 
a production expeditor with General Electric. 
Mr. Staley, who has two degrees from Temple 
University, Philadelphia, did graduate work at 
Rutgers, where for several years he was on the 
staff of the Labor-Management Institute. He 
was awarded an F.E.E. Fellowship-in-Industry 
by the United States Steel Corporation. 

Kenneth McFarland, widely known educator 
and speaker, is education consultant for General 
Motors and the American Trucking Associa- 
tions. He has degrees from Pittsburgh State 
College in Kansas, Columbia and Stanford. Dr. 
McFarland has been called “* America’s No. 1 
Air Passenger’’; at home near Topeka, Kansas, 
he raises polled Hereford cattle and prize-win- 
ning Tennessee Walking horses. 

Milton M. Olander, industrial relations di- 
rector of Owens-Illinois, Toledo, Ohio, whose 
statement appears opposite the Contents page in 
this issue, during his twenty years with the 
company has frequently served in a public capac- 
ity on matters affecting employee relations. Be- 
tween 1945 and 1954 he was appointed by U. S. 
Presidents to attend seven International Labor 
Organization conferences here and abroad. Mr. 
Olander has served on many important boards 
and committees: before joining Owens-Illinois 
he was on the faculty and assistant football 
coach at the University of Illinois. 





As You Were Saying— 


WHY MEN AND WOMEN GET FIRED 


across in our Across the Editor's Desk sec- 
tion a report that a personnel group was 
told that employee immorality is an increas- 
ingly serious matter which leads to the 
failure, and even the discharge, of many 
workers. We wrote the speaker and asked 
for amplification of his remarks. What 
follows is an abstract of the address by 
Kenneth McFarland of Topeka, Kansas. 
Dr. McFarland is associated with General 
Motors as an education consultant and 
lecturer, and with the American Trucking 
Associations as education director. We 
understand that the studies he refers to were 
made in connection with some work he did 
at Stanford University. The abstract fol- 
lows: 


— months ago you may have come 


The target for some current studies we are 
making is, ‘Why do men and women get fired 
off of factory jobs?’’ We are not interested in 
anyone who loses his situation because the job 
plays out. We are interested only in those men 
and women who quit their jobs involuntarily, 
someone else takes those same jobs, and the 
original job holders were fired. In a given num- 
ber of cases, for an allotted period of time, we 
are determining exactly why such individuals 
were fired. 

The current studies substantiate the find- 
ings of previous ones in most respects. The most 
outstanding fact which they reveal in this: 
More than nine out of every ten such people lost 
their positions for reasons which do not even 
remotely pertain to know-how. 

What are the reasons these people get 
fired? Although the order of frequency has not 
been worked out for the current studies, it is 
already evident that a number of reasons are 
going to be at the top of the list. People get 
fired because they are plain lazy. A good many 
of these cases come under the heading of ab- 
sentecism. The fact is they simply don’t get to 
work often enough; they don’t get there on time 
often enough; and they don’t do enough work 


after they get there. In industry we have a 
technical term covering such cases. It is the 
‘mineral disease.’’ It indicates a little too much 
lead in certain areas of the anatomy. 

These people got fired because they had 
poor health, poor personalities, and bad dis- 
positions. They got fired because they *‘ talked 
too much,”’ were careless, unreliable, untidy, 
and intemperate. 


ImMorRALITY CauskEs FAILurE 


One of the outstanding reasons for voca- 
tional failure is immorality. There is an astound- 
ing coefficient of correlation between basic 
morality and long time vocational success. A 
large proportion of the failures that occur in 
industry, business, and the professions are due 
to a basic breakdown of character. One can make 
an informal study in this regard by simply 
noting the newspapers for a few days. It is 
striking how frequently careers end in failure for 
reasons that have nothing to do whatever with 
the skill required. 

Another current reason for vocational 
failure is found in the word disloyalty. The people 
involved simply do not have an old-fashioned 
virtue which makes them fundamentally loyal to 
the organization or the institution of which they 
are themselves a part. 


Att SINK WHEN Sup FounDERs 


We are going to have to start teaching 
again a great fundamental truth. All those 
engaged in a particular enterprise are on the 
same boat. This means labor, management, and 
stockholders. They all have a common denomi- 
nator, whether they realize it or not. That com- 
mon denominator should be their interest in 
keeping the ship afloat—because they are all on 
it. The first interest of all should be that the 
ship shall not sink. After that they can have 
their arguments about who will be captain, who 
will be first mate, what the ‘‘fringe benefits’’ 
will be, etc. 

We are going to have again to start teach- 
ing a vital fact about a ship—that is, you can't 
sink half of one of them. You can't sink the officers 
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and let the crew continue on as though nothing 
had happened. You can't sink the crew, and let 
the officers continue to cruise undisturbed. You 
can't sink labor and let management stay up. 
You can’t sink management and let labor re- 
main afloat. You can't guarantee that one-half 
of the ship is always going to get paid unless 
you can somehow guarantee that the other half 
of the ship will always have the money to pay. 

Do you remember the story of the two 
Irishmen who were on shipboard? One rushed 
up to the other and shouted, ** The ship is sink- 
ing!’’ The other one said, “‘Let ‘er go. She 
ain't ours!’’ We must teach people again that 
you can't just ‘‘let ‘er go’’ while you are on 
board. 


‘*Tae WHote MAN cogs To Work’”’ 


The same general rules that apply to voca- 
tions, also apply to business and the professions. 
[t is astounding how frequently the failures have 
little or no relationship to the skills involved. 
I have said nothing that should be construed to 
mean that you can substitute something for 
skill. There is simply no substitute for knowing 
your business. Skill is not something that can be 
substituted for, but it must be supplemented by the 
human qualities. 

We say in vocational education, “‘It is the 
whole man that goes to work."’ You can't send 
the skills down to the job in a bucket. They 
must be delivered to the job, and they must be 
kept on the job. The balance of the individual's 
character and personality constitute his vehicle 
for delivering his ability and skills. If he has an 
unworthy vehicle for delivering the skills, then 
for all practical purposes he might as well not 
possess them. 

All of this adds up to a statement that is so 
homely that one could easily overlook the fact 
that it is scientific. The statement is: When the 
Rule Book is working—and the Rule Book is 
working now—a man cannot simply decide that 
he will be a good business man, a good pro- 
fessional man, a good tradesman, a good sales- 
man, a good foreman, or a good workman. He 
must decide that he will be a good man. He must 
be a good man in general before he can be a good 
man in particular over a period of years. 

To be a good man in general, one must 
possess an honest respect for the dignity of 


human personality that makes fairness, con- 
sideration, and good rianners almost automatic 
with him. He must refuse to be defeated by the 
barbs of those who may not be doing as well as 
he is. If he stops to fight back at such people, 
he will not be ahead of them any more. 


‘““Rute Boox’’ St1xt Appiigs 


Finally, the man who succeeds over a long 
period of time must always remember that all 
work is done to serve a human need. Under the 
free enterprise system, we call those people 
““successes’’ who serve the other people better 
than the competition. 

Essentially that is all there ever was to the 
free enterprise system. It is a philosophy based 
upon the eternal truth given us by the Greatest 
Man that every lived. He said to His followers, 
“He who would be chief among you must be the 
servant of all.”’ 

I am glad the whole free enterprise system 
is based upon a truth so everlasting as that. I 
am glad that is the rule. I am glad the Rule Book 
is working. It is all any red blooded American 
ever had a right to ask. I congratulate you upon 
the magnificent opportunity you have to serve 
other people better, and in so doing, you your- 
selves succeed. 





It is @ quite common finding in recent morale 
studies to see that, among the things that are im- 
portant at work, wages rank eighth or ninth. . ..We 
would be very much mistaken if we took this to mean 
that wages are, in fact, not particularly important te 
the employee. In a period of relative security they are 
taken for granted. They are an essential, but they are 
assumed, so they are not mentioned. . . . However, if 
wages or the security of employment were threatened, 
the physical needs would quickly crowd to the head of 
the list, in a position commensurate with their pri- 
mary role in the human's make-up. 

Mason Haire 
in Psychology in Management 
(McGraw-Hill) 








Human RgLaTiIons FoR MaNaGEMENT— 
The Newer Perspective. Edited by Edward C. 
Bursk. Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1956. 372 pages. $5.00 


This is a collection of some of the best 
articles which have appeared in the Harvard 
Business Review in the past five years in the 
field of human relations, which includes 
communication and administration. It is a 
book which tempts the reviewer to parade 
superlatives. I don’t know when I've en- 
joyed one more, or come across one which 
I thought would appeal more to P/J 
readers. 

Seventeen articles are included, start- 
ing off with Robert Wood Johnson, chair- 
man of Johnson & Johnson, and ending up 
with Solomon Barkin of the Textile Work- 
ers of America. Mr. Johnson's article grew 
out of the thinking of a group of almost 
fifty men who are named at the end of the 
piece; in a way it sets the stage for what 
follows. Among the articles I enjoyed most 
are Making Human Relations Work, by 
Elizabeth and Francis Jennings, consultants 
in human relations; The Fateful Process of 
Mr. A. Talking to Mr. B, by Wendell John- 
son of the University of Iowa; and A Story 
of Executive Relationships, by John Perry 
and Robert Ware Straus, consultants with 
different firms. The last-named is forty 
pages in length; a number of the chapters 
are shorter. The table of contents lists four 
articles under Gemeral, three each under 
Communication, Administration, and Super- 
vision, and four under Personnel Relations. 

Mr. Bursk, who is editor of the Har- 
vard Business Review, contributes a short 
_ introduction in which he points out: ““The 
practice of good human relations cannot 
just be learned; no knowledge in the head 
will ever make up for lack of feeling in the 


heart. In this respect, human relations is a 
lot like low-pressure selling. The salesman 
wants his prospect to buy; he sets out with 
that specific intention. But he is most ef- 
fective when he proceeds in the spirit of 
being concerned with the prospect's prob- 
lems. And the significant thing is that the 
approach falls flat when it is insincere; 
people are quick to sense insincerity."’ 
Perhaps that tells as much about the 
book as any short passage which could be 
quoted. Don’t look here for ‘‘techniques”’ 
and “‘gimmicks’’; the book is about the 
spirit which is the foundation of sucessful 
personnel administration. 
H. M. T. 


Tue PsycHotocy or Occupations. By A. 
Roe. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 


1956. 322 pages. $6.75 


The author classifies occupations by a 
psychological relationship rather than the 
commonly used Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles. Eight groups have been set up ac- 
cording to the primary focus of activity in 
each group. Each group is further divided 
into eight or less levels. The level indicates 
the degree of responsibility involved in the 
occupation. The categories selected are 
service, business contact, organization, tech- 
nology, outdoor, general cultural and arts and 
entertainment. 

As a basis for the psychology of occupa- 
tions the author accepts Maslow’s arrange- 
ment of basic needs in a hierarchy of ptepo- 
tency. In our culture, Roe points out, one’s 
social and economic status depend upon 
one’s occupation. Since a great amount of a 
person's time is spent at work, it is essen- 
tial that the occupation be a source of 
satisfaction. Ego involvement results in 
increased drive and performance. 
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The socioeconomic inheritance has an 
effect upon the occupations that are open or 
attractive to an individual. While the situa- 
tion appears to be improving, occupations 
open to minority groups are limited. How- 
ever, Opposition to persons from minority 
groups tends to decrease in relation to con- 
tact with them. 

Interests change with age but they be- 
come relatively stabilized in post-adoles- 
cence. They are related to abilities but ap- 
pear more closely associated with attitudes. 
The worker strives for identical and specific 
satisfactions in his occupation which were 
denied him in his early life. The well ad- 
justed person tends to get out of uncongenial 
circumstances, or accepts them and finds 
interests and satisfactions elsewhere. 

The author reports studies with projec- 
tive techniques on successful persons in 
various fields and shows differences be- 
tween the personality dynamics in persons 
in different areas of the same field. She 
raises questions which deserve greater at- 
tention. If the origin of interests can be 
better understood, a better theory of voca- 
tional choices can be evolved, she believes. 

Roe has presented an interesting collec- 
tion of studies of persons in various groups 
of occupations. She has also given the 
guidance counselor much food for thought 
about the interplay of various factors which 
determine the success to be attained, and 
the satisfaction to be realized by an in- 
dividual from an occupation. The experi- 
enced counselor may be acquainted with 
many of the studies covered in this book, 
but their categorized arrangement should 
increase their value as a guidance reference. 

Eucene BurrouGus 


Atlantic Refining Co. 


PsycHoLoGY IN MaNnaGEMENT. By Mason 
Haire. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York, 1956. 212 pages. $4.75 


‘One of the chief reasons why people 
shy away from a straightforward examina- 


tion of their human-relations techniques,’ 
says the author in his preface, ‘‘is that, to 
a much greater extent than is true of other 
fields of technical specialization, every man 
is his own psychologist. Life is such that 
we all of us have come to some conclusions 
about what kind of motives make people 
work and about how to deal with them.” 

That explains what must have been the 
writer's purpose in this book: since all of 
us are amateur psychologists and must re- 
main so in the very nature of things, he 
aims to make us more effective where psy- 
chology enters into our daily work. He 
“discusses behavior that underlies specific 
industrial problems’’ and “‘covers motiva- 
tion, learning, perception, attitudes, com- 
munication, leadership, training, produc- 
tivity, and organization’’—a tall order. 

The book is in lay language with a 
minimum of psychological jargon. For 
example, in talking of the importance of 
participation Mr. Haire warns: “‘It should 
be added, however, that it must be a real 
participation and not a sham. In many 
cases superiors invite participation only 
after they know the answer, with the idea 
that it would be good for the men to ‘have 
a feeling’ of participating. Nothing is more 
apt to be sensed by the participant than the 
fact that he isn’t taken seriously and that 
his participation is not real. It is apt to 
produce a great deal more of a liability 
for him to feel duped than it would have 
to be left unconsulted.”’ 

If you can get the Chief to read this 
book he will understand a good deal better 
than before what you are trying to do in 
your training and other programs, why 
you are trying to do it, and the way you 
are going about it. Mr. Haire has worked 
with many companies and with the U.S. 
Air Force as a consultant, both individually 
and as a member of consulting firms. He is 
Associate Professor of Psychology and 
member of the Institute of Industrial Rela- 
tions at the University of California. 

H. M. T. 





Personnel Research 


Reviewed by Margaret W. Moore, Ph.D. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE Mu ttiPLE Cut-Orr 
MetHop. By Beatrice J. Dvorak, U.S. 
Department of Labor. Personnel Psychology, 
Vol. 9, No. 1, Spring, 1956, 45-47. 


This is a very short article but it de- 
serves special attention because of the im- 
portant point that it makes. It tells why 
the U.S. Employment Service uses the 
multiple cut-off method for occupational 
norms on test batteries. A minimum score 
is established on each significant aptitude. 
The author gives as an example the norms 
for Dentist: 


Intelligence 
Spatial aptitude 115 
Form perception 100 
Finger Dexterity 90 


120 


The total weighted score such as would be 
derived by a multiple correlation technique 
is not used at all. This weighted score was 
abandoned several years ago because what 
seemed to be important abilities on a cer- 
tain job were often omitted from the com- 
posite. The explanation seemed to be that 
the workers who did not have this ability 
did not survive on the job and left a very 
homogeneous group. Because the range was 
restricted on this ability the correlation be- 
tween the test scores and the criterion 
would be low. 

If a certain ability, like finger dexterity, 
was crucial for a job, workers without a 
certain amount of it would not survive. It 
does not follow, however, that increased 
finger dexterity would go along with more 
production on the job. Using multiple 
regression weights permits the possession 
of other abilities to make up for a low 
amount of a crucial ability. An employer 
may not be satisfied with an awkward 
worker in a certain job, even if he has other 
compensating abilities. Therefore the U.S. 
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Employment Service has decided to use the 
multiple cut-off method which does not 
permit some abilities to compensate for 
others which are crucial to a given job. 


An Evaluation of Two Approaches to Discipline 
in Industry. By Norman R. F. Maier and 
Lee E. Danielson, University of Michigan. 
The Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 40, 
No. 5, October 1956, 319-323. 


The two approaches to discipline dis- 
cussed in this article may be described as 
“‘judicial’’ and ‘“‘human relations.’’ The 
judicial approach considers the rightness 
and wrongness of an act, and the emphasis 
is on the rules and the pre-determined penal- 
ties or punishments. The human relations 
approach is interested in solving the prob- 
lem, and the supervisor is trying to find out 
how he can encourage the worker to per- 
form in a desirable manner. 

A role-playing case was used to deter- 
mine how supervisors behave in a situation 
involving a disciplinary problem. The case 
study used for role playing was called the 
““No Smoking"’ problem. There were three 
roles involved: the foreman, the union 
steward and the worker. The subjects were 
told that the foreman had just laid off the 
worker for a period of three days for violat- 
ing the company smoking rule. It was the 
objective of the steward to get the foreman 
to reverse his decision, and it was the dis- 
cussion between the foreman and the 
steward that was role-played. The in- 
structions made it clear that a violation had 
occurred, that the worker knew he was 
violating a rule, and that there was a specific 
penalty for such violation. The worker felt 
that he could not afford the lay-off. The 
steward felt that the worker was in general 
conscientious and that he probably sneaked 
fewer smokes than other workers. 
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The study was carried out during the 
Foremen’s Conference at the University of 
Michigan. Over 500 supervisors from a wide 
variety of industries and different levels of 
management took part in the role-playing 
of this case. There were 172 groups of three 
men each who played the roles described 
above for 20 minutes and then discussed 
and evaluated the outcomes, which may 
be classified as follows: 

No decision 23 13% 

Full lay-off 60 35% 

Adjustment 89 52% 
172 

All three participants also expressed 
their degree of satisfaction with the out- 
comes. Satisfaction was greatest for adjusted 
solutions and least for cases in which no 
decision is reached. 

This is a very interestingly written 
article and it stresses the fact that the 
human relations approach is the more suc- 
cessful. Rules tend to hamper the supervisor 
and place him in the awkward position of 
either. showing disrespect for management 
or disregard for the feeling of his men. New 
ways of discipline must be sought and fore- 
men must be encouraged to use, and trained 
to use, human relations skills. Positive 
motivation is not created by enforcing rules. 


Tests and Performance in a Sales Organization. 
By Donald E. Baier and Robert D. Dugan, 
Commonwealth Life Insurance Co., Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. Personnel Psychology, Vol. 
g, No. 1, Spring 1956, 17-26. 


The subjects in this study were 42 
managers, 126 assistant managers, and 596 
agents in a life insurance company. The 
problem was to determine the relationship 
between a short mental ability test (Wes- 
man Personnel Classification), a test of 
knowledge about life insurance, and per- 
formance in life insurance sales and service 
work. This performance was measured in 
three ways: production records, ratings, 
and job levels. The object was to find out 


whether the tests differentiated among the 
three job levels. Do men in the most re- 
sponsible positions have higher test scores? 

Detailed tables are presented to show 
the relation between the Wesman PCT and 
the Information Index and the different 
criteria for each of the three job levels. In 
general, the correlations are low and not 
statistically significant. 

The Wesman test showed no consistent 
positive relation to performance records 
within the job-level samples. However, it 
did differentiate between managers and 
agents. Perhaps the managers were selected 
partly because they were brighter men, even 
though they perform no better as managers 
because they are brighter. This finding is in 
harmony with previous research indicating 
little relation between mental tests and 
sales performance in a number of different 
situations. The authors were more sur- 
prised to find so little relation between a 
test of life insurance knowledge and sales 
performance. 

A possible explanation is that the effect 
of knowledge of life insurance methods and 
mental ability on sales success is obscured 
by other variables. In this particular com- 
pany, local market conditions, the enthu- 
siasm and drive of the agent, and other 
such variables may be the determining fac- 
tors in producing sales. 





“When the behaviorists say that the way to find out 


what the man is really doing is by watching his be- 
havior, I should add to that: Be sure to remember that 
bis behavior always includes, (1) what he is doing, 
(2) what he thinks he is doing, (3) what he says he 
is doing. In the study of group behavior we have 
many interesting examples of occasions where all 
these three enter vitally into the situation.”’ 

M. P. Follett in ‘‘ Creative Experience” 

(Longmans, Green and Co. 1924, 1930) 








Across the Editor's Desk 


Gleanings by Dorothy Bonnell 


With the Local Personnel Associations 





Tue PeRsONNEL AND INDusTRIAL RELA- 
tions AssociaTION oF Los ANGELEs heard 
Dr. Michael T. Wermel at the September 
meeting. Dr. Wermel, who is research di- 
rector of the benefits and insurance research 
center at California Tech, touched on some 
of the high points of supplemental unem- 
ployment benefit plans in his talk, ‘“ABC’s 
of SUB."’ He said that while Ford Motor 
Company's SUB plan generally set the pre- 
dominate pattern of private jobless pay 
plans of the insurance type integrated with 
state unemployment insurance systems, each 
company negotiating similar plans has 
modified the form to fit its own industrial 
relations and financial situation. 

As distinguished from the supplemental 
and integrated plans of the insurance type, 
another kind of program providing for 
individual employee funds also is gaining 
acceptance. Currently, almost two million 
workers are covered by some type of unem- 
ployment insurance supplement. SUB plans 
in some form can be expected to persist and 
spread. Probably not more than one worker 
in eight, however, will be covered by such 
arrangements in the next several years. 

In future negotiations labor likely will 
bargain for increased benefit amount and 
duration, dependents’ allowances, liberal- 
ized eligibility requirements and, perhaps, 
vesting. Employer groups concerned with 
the unfavorable impact of the plans upon 
state unemployment insurance programs 
may introduce controlling legislation. This 
legislation could take the form of restrict- 
ing maximum amounts of combined bene- 
fits and limiting integration of private 
plans with state systems to employers with 
positive balances in their state reserve 
accounts. 


THe CLEVELAND PERSONNEL Associa- 
TION capitalized on the campaign at- 
mosphere this fall to get out the vote for 
association elections in October. The nomi- 
nating committee presented a complete 
slate, with two candidates for each office 
(something rather unusual for most such 
organizations). The announcement for the 
meeting predicted that “‘with every cam- 
paign manager and candidate hard at work 
adding the final polish to their skits, this 
year’s election meeting should reach an all 
tiiae high (or low) in down-to-earth 
humor.’’ As usual, the election festivities 
were proceeded by a clambake with all the 
trimmings. 

Strictly Personnel, the Association bul- 
letin, takes a look at the record for the year, 
in a recent issue. Other associations may 
like to compare their activities, problems, 
achievements, and finances with those of 
the Cleveland association. The bulletin 
reports that the vice president and his pro- 
gram committee came up with a series of 
diversified programs, including a Ladies 
Night Out, the field trip through Nela 
Park and the annual golf outing held at a 
nearby country club. Membership-wise, 
CPA had a banner year. Secretary Bud Day 
and his membership committee approved 
the applications of 36 new members to bring 
the total to an all-time high of 168 members. 
In addition, the membership committee de- 
signed a new application form, assisted in 
a new-type membership roster, inaugurated 
a membership register book and initiated 
the practice of having prospective members 
as guests at the regular meetings. 

The treasurer reported that the year 
started with $1,779.39 and after covering 
all expenses showed a balance at the end of 
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the year of $1,904.51. One of the major 
achievements of President Bob Edwards 
was the constitutional change which en- 
ables one-third of the members to constitute 
a quorum for business purposes. Under 
general chairman Erling S. Hellekson, the 
1956 Northern Ohio Personnel and Execu- 
tive Conference was an informative as well 
as a financial success. To better serve mem- 
bers, a membership Service Committee was 
appointed to conduct surveys or arrange 
other activities desired by the membership. 





Toe New York PersonNet MANaAGE- 
MENT AssociATION published an article in 
the October NYPMA Bulletin titled ‘‘Hu- 
man Relations Do Work.”’ The article was 
a digest of a talk given by Harrison F. 
Dunning, vice president of Scott Paper 
Company. Dunning suggests that supervi- 
sion should be based on the art of persua- 
sion, and recommends specifically that 
supervisors 1) ask questions instead of mak- 
ing statements all the time. Instead of 
“move those cases to that other corner’’— 
say ‘‘do you think it would be a good idea 
if we put these cases out of the way?’ 


2) Listen. Just listen to your people no 
matter how pressed you are. For golden 
ideas can come from the listening. And from 
the human relations viewpoint, the man 
on the tedious, monotonous job thinks bis 
idea is of tremendous importance. 

3.) Explain ‘‘Why”’ and the reasons be- 
hind the ‘‘why’’ when you have to give 
firm instructions; explain a new policy or 
change in operating instructions previously 
given. The man who understands not only 
what you want him to do, but why you want 
him to do it, and the reasons behind the 
why—that man, through understanding, 
feels more important, sees good reason for 
doing it, is cooperative, effective, enthu- 
siastic and does a good job. 

4) Praise or criticize—honestly and con- 
structively. If there’s one great unsatisfied 
desire among industrial and office workers 
it’s the desire to know “‘how they're do- 
ing,’’ ‘‘where they stand,’’ ‘“what the boss 
honestly thinks of them.’’ Yet most super- 
visors are literally afraid to tell the truth 
about a man’s weaknesses, and because they 
won't do that, fail to praise his strengths, 
lest he get the idea he’s pretty good. 


Attending the Conferences and Courses 





Tue Nationa MANAGEMENT AssocIA- 
TION held one of its six annual week-long 
“management unity’’ seminars the week of 
October 15 with a doubling of its enroll- 
ment capacity. Marion N. Kerskner, execu- 
tive vice president, said the 64th seminar 
which was held in Dayton, Ohio, had 50 
students enrolled instead of the previous 
maximum of 25. Kershner said the seminars 
have attracted nearly 2,000 members of 
management since the beginning of the 
program in 1946. Students from companies 
in 33 states, Canada, and Puerto Rico have 
attended the sessions designed to give super- 
visory personnel a foundation on which to 
build management careers. Director of the 
seminar series is Dr. William Levy, NMA 


manager of education and research. Besides 
the NMA executive staff, speakers partici- 
pating in the seminars are: Harry P. Jeffrey, 
president of the Dayton Chamber of Com- 
merce, an attorney and former U.S. Con- 
gressman; William F. Johnston, training 
director, Armco Steel Corp., Middletown, 
Ohio; Rev. Larman Sherwood, Dayton; 
Fred Smith, president, Fred Smith and 
Associates, management consultants, Cin- 
cinnati; William Landis, Chrysler Corpora- 
tion, employment and employee service 
director, Detroit; Richard A. Will, assistant 
director of industrial relations, National 
Cash Register Company, Dayton; Ray 
Quinn, labor relations supervisor, Delco 
Products division, General Motors Corp., 
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Dayton; Herbert Dimmick, general fore- 
man, Westinghouse Electric Corp., Lima; 
Thomas Heginbotham, chief colorist, Cin- 
cinnati Chemical Corp., Cincinnati; Roi 
Baugher, senior layout man, Delco Radio 
division, General Motors Corp., Kokomo, 
Indiana, and Cloyd Steinmetz, sales train- 
ing director, Reynolds Metals Company, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 





An INsIGHT INTO MANAGEMENT'S VIEW- 
POINT On the importance of sound salary 
administration highlighted the luncheon 
address of Louis W. Niggeman, Fireman's 
Fund Insurance Group territorial vice presi- 
dent, before the Insurance Industry's first 
Salary Administration Workshop held in 
September by the San Francisco Insurance 
Personnel Management Association. Nigge- 
man, who with other leaders appeared on 
the day-long workshop, stressed the ‘two 
rules for the road’’ which are requisite to 
intelligent and workable salary adminis- 
tration success. “Once management has 
arrived at the principles and policies that 
are to govern its salary management,”’ he 
told the insurance personnel audience, 
‘then you as experts in the field must be 
left alone to establish and work out the ad- 
ministrative details involved.’’ The first 
rule of the road, Niggeman said, is that 
‘to function properly the trained personnel 
administrator must be spared from the 
meddling tactics of the ex-officio personnel 
expert. If management fails to protect him 
from this interference, it must ultimately 
admit to failure in the managerial aspects 
of its industrial relations.”’ 

Niggeman said the second rule of the 
road to sound salary administration prac- 
tices applies to personnel people themselves. 
‘I would caution you never to forget the 
human elements involved in your tasks. 
Don't allow yourself to become lost in the 
mechanics of salary administration . . . to 
the point where your activities are reduced 
to a mere mathematical science. When and 
if that should happen, management will 


have lost its most important association 
with its people—the association created 
through your sincere personal interest and 
your personal desire to help them in their 
everyday, human problems."’ Niggeman 
stressed the vital link between efficient 
operating costs and the sound administra- 
tion of salary programs, particularly in 
regard to the high cost of employee turn- 
over and the building and maintaining of 
employee loyalty and efficiency. 





PERSONNEL MANAGERS FROM THE Mip- 
west AREA met recently in Madison, Wis- 
consin, to attend a two-day institute on 
how to develop supervisors. In one of the 
top sessions of the conference, sponsored 
by the University of Wisconsin Industrial 
Management Institute, the men learned how 
to get more participation out of the persons 
who surround the conference table. Here's 
what they found; 1) A well-qualified con- 
ference leader is indispensable for a good 
conference. The man must know why the 
group is meeting, what are the pertinent 
topics to be discussed, and most impor- 
tantly, what is the goal of the particular 
meeting. 2) The conference group should be 
carefully selected with an eye to proper 
grouping of employee levels according to 
the problem at hand. There should be a 
reason why each individual is present, and 
not simply because he is of management. 
3) Adequate facilities should be available. 
Simple tricks like arranging seating, light- 
ing and ventilation prior to the meeting 
can mean the difference between a lethargic 
session and a live-wire conference. Any 
equipment and materials should be ready 
to be used. 4) Additional pre-conference 
activities that give a boost to the meeting's 
success include checking availability of 
individuals, making assignments early 
enough, planning type of notice with date, 
time, and place determined. 5) Getting ac- 
tive interest of top brass in the organization 
behind the conference. 
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Tue Society ror THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
MANAGEMENT held its 1956 annual Opera- 
tions Research Conference in New York, 
November 29-30. Operations research is 
the exacting and critical application of the 
scientific method, by scientists and subject 
specialists, to the study of the basic laws 
governing a given operation. Its purpose is 
to give administrators a basis for predicting 
quantitatively the most effective results of 
an operation under given sets of variable 
conditions, and thereby to provide a sound 
basis for decision-making. The funda- 
mentals of operations research were ex- 


What’s New in 


plained to the conference by Dr. Russell L. 
Ackoff, director and associate professor of 
the operations research group, Case Insti- 
tute of Technology, Cleveland. A panel dis- 
cussed the subject. Top management deci- 
sion-making through operations research 
was the subject of another panel. Other 
panels considered operations research in 
resource allocation, and operations research 
in data processing. Frank F. Middleswart, 
director management engineering, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., spoke on manage- 
ment in the electronic age at the second 
luncheon meeting. 


Publications 





A Cops or Brxavior for executives of 
business, government, labor and education 
is proposed by Lawrence A. Appley, presi- 
dent of the American Management Asso- 
ciation, in an article in the October issue of 
the association's monthly newsletter Man- 
agement News. “Ten Commandments of 
Management,’ based on management re- 
search and experience, are suggested. All 
but two of these commandments directly 
involve human beings. 

Much is being done, Appley notes, in 
research, study and analysis to identify 
appropriate management knowledge and 
experience, codify it, and make it generally 
available. ‘Probably never in all history 
has so much effort been spent at one time to 
put knowledge in acceptable form as is now 
being exerted in the field of management.” 

Any summary of the most significant 
principles that have emerged from this 
study, Mr. Appley says, must be colored by 
the thinking and evaluation of the individ- 
ual doing the summarizing. To Appley, 
the following seem to be the ten most im- 
portant commandments for people who are 
engaged in leadership responsibilities: 1) 
Identify the people of an organization as its 
greatest asset. 2) Make profit in order to 
continue rendering service. 3) Approach 
every task in an organized, conscious man- 


ner, so that the outcome will not be left 
to chance. 4) Establish definite long- and 
short-range objectives to insure greater ac- 
complishment. 5) Secure full attainment of 
objectives through general understanding 
and acceptance of them by others. 6) Keep 
individual members of the team well ad- 
justed by seeing that each one knows what 
he is supposed to do, how well he is sup- 
posed to do it, what his authority is, and 
what his work relationships with others 
should be. 7) Concentrate on individual 
improvement through regular review of 
performance and potential. 8) Provide op- 
portunity for assistance and guidance in 
self-development as a fundamental of in- 
stitutional growth. 9) Maintain adequate 
and timely incentives and rewards for in- 
crease in human effort. 10) Supply work 
satisfactions for those who perform the 
work and those who are served by it. 





Pouiticat Activity is viewed by the 
United Auto Workers as ‘‘a natural ad- 
junct’’ to collective bargaining, writes 
Marjorie Thines Stanley in the October 
Industrial and Labor Relations Review. Mrs. 
Stanley contends that the kind and direc- 
tion of UAW political activity is related to 
the economics of the auto industry—spe- 
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cifically to the theory that the more money 
spent on autos, the higher the national in- 
come. Hence, she says, the UAW'’s political 
action is simply an attempt by the union to 
further job security—not a basic ‘change in 
direction’’ of the labor movement. 

“If the merging of political activity 
with collective bargaining is emphasized 
more by the UAW than by other unions,” 
she writes, ‘‘much of the emphasis can 
probably be traced to a greater political 
consciousness on the part of Walter Reu- 
ther.”’ 





Henry Srrauss AND Co., INnc., Com- 
MUNICATORS OF IpgEas, have produced for 
nation-wide syndication a new filmed train- 
ing kit dealing with one of today’s most 
pressing management needs... effective 
person-to-person communications. Entitled 
‘‘The Communications Casebook,’’ the kit 
consists of four specially prepared film se- 
quences and a Trainer's Guide. The se- 
quences have been adapted from ‘The 
Inner Man Steps Out’’...a pioneering 
human relations motion picture produced 
some time ago by Henry Strauss in coopera- 
tion with the General Electric Company. 
Over 1000 prints of ‘‘The Inner Man’’ have 
been purchased by business, industry, 
government, and educational institutions 
for integration into their own management 
development programs. Purpose of the case- 
book is to help executives and supervisors 
increase their ability to gain understanding 
and acceptance from the people they deal 
with of their own actions and management's 
policies and practices. Through conference 
training sessions based on the film se- 
quences, it is designed to stimulate the 
examination and solution of such concrete, 
day-to-day communications problems as 
giving orders, correcting poor performance, 
straightening out troublesome situations, 
developing the desire to accept new respon- 
sibilities, passing information up and down. 

Each of the four filmed sequences deals 
with a separate important aspect of the 


problem: Case I. ““The Case of the Tuned- 
Out Mind’’—points up the two-way nature 
of all communications and illustrates that 
a profitable exchange can only occur when 
both parties are interested—receptive— 
respectful of what each has to offer. Case 
II. ‘‘The Case of the Wrong Wave-Length”’ 
—shows the necessity for taking into ac- 
count individual differences between the 
people you're communicating with. Case 
Ill. ““The Case of the Chain Reaction’’— 
demonstrates the importance of sensitivity 
to other peoples’ emotional reactions and 
brings out the immediate and long-range 
consequences of the way an order or any 
other communication is transmitted down 
the line. Case IV. ““The Case of the Silent 
Yell’’—examines communication without 
words and highlights the effects of un- 
spoken attitudes on the response of other 
people. The Trainers’ Guide which ac- 
companies these films contains material for 
conducting a one-hour session on each. It 
is designed to give the sequences maximum 
training impact through stimulating active 
trainee participation in guided group dis- 
cussion. The Communications Casebook kit 
is available through Henry Strauss Dis- 
tributing Corporation, 31 West 53rd Street, 
New York 19, and is priced at $75.00. 





‘““Stupy CoNnrERENCEs SEEM TO Ptay in 
the contemporary scene something of the 
role of pilgrimages in the Middle Ages, 
providing for adventurous but serious- 
minded spirits an outlet for travel and 
strenuous self-improvement." The Economist 
used these words to describe a conference 
called by HRH the Duke of Edinburgh, 
which he subtitled ““‘The Great Experi- 
ment.’ The conference is reviewed by Lloyd 
Hemsworth in the October issue of the Ca- 
nadian Personnel and Industrial Relations Jour- 
nal. The pilgrimage, says Hemsworth, was a 
great experiment, a bold attempt by the 
Duke and his Council to open the way to a 
study of, and eventual improvement in, the 
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methods of handling the human probiems. 

The common idea that repetitious and 
monotonous work was the cause of em- 
ployee dissatisfaction was sharply ques- 
tioned. It was observed that where the 
employer had shown imagination and good 
“ommse in permitting a satisfactory social 
relationship at work many people preferred 
repetitious jobs. 

Sir Philip Morris, Vice Chancellor of 
the University of Bristol, in his summary of 
the Conference activities on the last day, 


emphasized that relations between people 
engaged in an enterprise were more impor- 
tant than the working conditions, and 
added that while good conditions will grow 
on good relations, it is neither logical nor 
the product of experience that good rela- 
tions will necessarily grow out of good con- 
ditions. The conference, if it did nothing 
else, Sir Philip thought, confirmed in 
everyone’s mind that it is better to be a 
poorer society and open, than to be a 
closed society and rich. 


Looking Over the Employee Magazines 





EpucaTIONAL AssISTANCE OFFERED BY 
THE Company Is Descrisep in a clearly 
presented story appearing in the September 
Texins, publication of Texas Instruments 
Incorporated. From the manufacturing 
shops to engineering laboratories, from labs 
to administrative positions,—these are the 
goals set by some Tlers who are studying at 
night under the new TI Educational As- 
sistance Program, according to the editor. 
Under the program which went into effect 
in July, Texas Instruments will pay go 
percent of the cost of tuition, textbooks, 
registration and laboratory fees for any ap- 
proved course of study related to work 
at TI. Pictures of employee-students illus- 
trate the story. Jenetta Watson is the editor 
of Texins. 





Tue Comprrotier’s Function 1s De- 
SCRIBED in an interesting article in the 
September Standard Oiler. Illustrated with 
two-color drawings, and well-written, the 
article makes a fine impression. Picking out 
several employees at work on their jobs, 
the piece begins a series of pictures, ap- 
parently unrelated, to show that it is the 
work of the comptroller to correlate and 
interpret statistics gathered by many em- 
ployees in many places. Work of the various 
sections is succinctly outlined in boxes, 
illustrated with drawings, at the top of the 


article. For instance: Analytical—'‘If the 
number of family autos on the East Coast 
increased one-tenth, where should we get 
crude oil to meet the gasoline demand?”’ 
That's the kind of question comptrollers’ 
analytical staffs handle. Varied talents are 
needed; the men come from all parts of the 
oil business.’’ Auditing, accounting, meth- 
ods research, and services are covered in a 
similar manner. William H. Jones is the 
editor. 





An EprtortAt 1n Panorama (Whirlpool- 
Seeger Corporation, St. Joseph, Michigan) 
is called ‘After Hours.”’ It boosts employee 
morale effectively. Beginning, ‘Someone 
said, ‘people are known by the company 
they keep,’ "it goes on to point out that 
a company is known by the people it 
keeps, and that people are known by the 
company they build. Expanding the theme, 
the editorial continues, ‘“The people a com- 
pany keeps are those upon whom it depends 
to build its future. The fortunes of the 
company and its people are intertwined so 
closely that it is hard to tell where one 
stops and the other begins . . . In the same 
manner, the man who concerns himself with 
the future of his company will also consider 
the future of his community and work to 
build that future. Thus a thriving commu- 
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nity becomes as important to Whirlpool- 
Seeger as its own success.” 

The editorial concludes that a man 
needs to have a sense of purpose beyond 
getting up in the morning and living au- 
tomatically through the day. He should 
feel that what he does has meaning to both 
his company and community... beyond 
the immediacy of turning a screw or con- 
tributing reluctantly to a charity drive. Al 
Croft and Hal Ratter make up the editorial 
staff of Panorama. 





READERS ARE PoLLED by means of a 
postcard inserted in the fall number of 
Friendly Fibers, American Rock Wool Cor- 
poration magazine. The card reads in part: 
For you: Once in a while the editors of 
Friendly Fibers read that part of the ‘‘Edi- 
tor’s Corner’’ that says the magazine is pub- 
lished for Employees of American Rock 
Wool Corporation, and they wonder if the 
magazine is serving its purpose. For this 
reason, you are requested to complete the 
other half of this card and drop it in the 
mailbox. You need not sign your name. 
Please help the editors to publish the kind 
of news you want. 

The questions: Do you want ARWC to 
continue to publish Friendly Fibers? What 
news do you read regularly? All of it? Your 
own plant news? Feature articles? Do you 
take Friendly Fibers home for your family to 
read? Would you like a question and answer 
column? If so would you send in questions? 
What suggestions do you have for improv- 
ing Friendly Fibers? Mary Clashman is the 
editor, and I hope she got some helpful 


answers. 





Hanpy Hetprrs, or IN Orner Worps, 
Derinitions OF MaraTHON MANUPACTUR- 
ING Terms ate listed in a unique sort of dic- 
tionary which appears in the September- 
October Maralog. In the margins of the 
alphabetical list are cartoons illustrating 
particularly piquant examples: broke—not 
our bankrupt friend, but waste paper at 


any phase of the manufacturing or convert- 
ing operation. Broke is re-used, sometimes 
sold. Calender Stack—not schedules for 
Father Time, but a vertical stack of chilled 
iron rollers to smooth and equalize thick- 
ness of web of paper during manufacture. 
Cooking—not kitchen art, but describes 
process when wood chips are put into di- 
gester and cooked under pressure in liquor 
to make pulp. A very informative couple of 
pages, and a bright idea that could be used 
by any company to help make employees 
feel in the know. Maralog is published by 
the Marathon Corporation, Menasha, Wis- 
consin. 





More Human Inrergst is supplied 
by editor Glee R. Hancock in Forward, pub- 
lished by the Dayton Power and Light Com- 
pany. The editorial column devoted to hu- 
man interest is called Gleaning with Glee, 
and carries a picture of the very personable 
editor, that could well be called a talking 
likeness. Makes you feel that you're having 
a face to face chat with her. She keeps it 
very informal; ‘‘You know, when a com- 
pany is expanding the way DP&L is, it is 
hard to keep abreast with the many 
changes that are taking place. Noel Austin 
hit the nail on the head the other day when 
he said, Glee, we're fairly bursting at the 
seams. Why, I went up on the fourth floor 
and hardly knew a soul... so many new 
faces." She goes on to explain changes, 
renovations, and moves, in a gossipy way 
that is most appealing. Her column should 
be well liked and well read. 





Reality for each one is what the world looks like 

through his private pair of glasses, for which the 

lenses have been ground according to bis personal en- 

vironment, his past experience, and his present needs. 
Harriet Ronken Lynton 

in Human Relations for Management 


(Harper) 








HELP WANTED 


Personnet Trainegs: A major international oil company 
requires Personnel Trainees for eventual overseas assignments. 
College graduates with two to four years general Personnel 
experience in policy development, wage and salary adminis- 
tration, benefit plans, and records administration desirable, 
age 25 to 30 preferred. Applicants who must be interested in 
overseas service should submit detailed resumes covering 
personal data, education, previous experience, and salary 
requirements to Box 475. 


Pzrsonnet Assistant: Progressive, expanding midwestern 
manufacturer offers challenging opportunity to young man 
with minimum of two years experience in Personnel Adminis- 
tration and degree in psychology or related fields. Must be 
willing and capable of assuming responsibility for certain 
personnel activities, but interested in broad aspect. Must 
have an interest in counseling. Substantial opportunity for 
advancement. Normal benefits plus bonus program. Please 
write giving full particulars relating to academic and employ- 
ment background. Reply Box 476. 


Personnex Assistant: An excellent opportunity providing 
diversified personnel functions in a rapidly growing depart- 
ment of a leading firm in the petroleum and chemical indus- 
tries. Requires college degree in Business Administration with 
2 to 4 years’ experience in interviewing, screening and 
selection of technical personnel, a knowledge of job evalua- 
tion, wage and salary administration. Some College recruit- 
ment experience desirable but not essential. Resumes in con- 
fidence. Please write complete details including salary re- 
quirements to Box 477. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


INDUSTRIAL AND PgrsonNEL Manacement: Young family 
man, age 25, to be discharged from military service in Janu- 
ary, seeks opportunity in field of personnel or labor relations. 
Strong secondary interest in production management. Educa- 
tional background includes M.A. University of Minnesota 
1954 in Industrial Relations. Opportunity to gain sound 
experience and potential advancement are first considera- 


tions. Open to consider any relocation. Resume upon request. 
Reply Box 466. 


ENGINEERING PeRsONNEL AND Lasor Revations: Mechanical 
Engineer, age 33, married, with BS and MS in Mechanical 
Engineering, is familiar with labor law, has six years varied 
experience in engineering department of large West Coast 
airframe manufacturer, desires position in Labor Relations, 
Wage and Salary Administration, or Personnel Management 
which will utilize combined background of engineering ex- 
perience AND 3 years in management, negotiations, and 
contract administration for large technical employees asso- 
ciation. Active in technical and professional societies. In- 
terested in motivation and utilization of technical employees. 
Position must be with a progressive management. Present 
salary $8,100. Reply Box 470. 


InpusTRIAL Revations: Young man 25, single, veteran, seeks 
an opportunity in Industrial Relations. Have light experience 
in the construction field. Education includes an M.B.A. 
from Graduate School of Business, New York University in 
January 1957. Degree was obtained through night school. 
Looking for the position that will give experience and the 
possibility of advancement. Travel or relocation no barrier. 
Reply Box 478. 


PgrsONNEL ADMINISTRATOR: Now top-level in small Com 
pany, prior wide staff experience in multi-plant, mfg., retail, 
wholesale operation. Experienced 17 yrs.—developing, direct- 
ing all personnel functions. Emphasis on Union relations; 
wage-salary administration. Record of steady advancement; 
now seek more. B.A. degree; professional training. Age 42, 
present earnings in low five figure area. For detailed resume, 
write Box 479. 


Community Retations—Emptoyge Services: Degree plus 20 
years experience in public relations, employee services, com- 
munity services and relations, communications and publica- 
tions. Age 43. Desire change to job with a future and prefer- 
ably connection with expanding industry in western U. S. 
Present salary $5200. plus bonus as Advertising manager for 
small daily newspaper. Resume upon request. Reply Box 480. 


Advertisements will be accepted for this section at 50¢ a line for one insertion; 10% discount for two insertions; 
20% off for three insertions or more. PLEASE REPLY TO ADVERTISEMENTS by box numbers, Personnel 
Journal, P.O. Box 239, Swarthmore, Pa., unless another address is given in advertisement. 
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” By JACK BARBASH 


Author of “Labor 
Action.” 


unions and the forces that] . 

them, told from the point of view of a 
union “insider.” Mr. Barbash views 
the labor movement from 1933 0 the 
present. He places special empha 
developments since the pr 

Taft-Hartley Law in 1947, 1 

the significance of the 

CIO merger. “No other book : 

much insight into the comm 


human and economic problems of the 


trade unions.” —Marx Srame, Béwee- 


tional Director, TLGWU. 


HUMAN RELATIONS 
FOR MANAGEMENT 


The Newer Perspective 


Edited by EDWARD Cc. 
BURSK, Editor, 
Harvard Business 


mt thought and practice im Hum 
relations for business. and 

a dustry, distilled from : 

"read pages of the Horeard 
Business Review. The nineteen” 


contributors includy Abram Collier, — 
Solomon Barkin, Chris Argyris, Carl 


Rogers, Wendell Johnson, Robert - 
through 


Ware Straus. “Shows the way 

what has been pretty confused trave 
ling in recent years.”—Eveamrr VAN 
Every, President, Canatte -eraonn 
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DECISION Aa costal ( 
because we know where and how to find yourmar. 
We even organize field recruiting trips “s 


To our clients we also offer an opportunity 
to draw upon the vast reservoir of engineering 


skills thru the DECISION/Register. 
The Register can produce just the nan you want. 


We know Engineers (at all levels of experience) — 


genuinely interested in a chance for greater 
pereonal achievement—not just ‘‘another job.” 
Our confidential and active file of more 

than 50,000 profeasional people can be readily 
classified on electronic data processing § / 
equipment to pinpoint the people best is me 


Top-ranking firms have turned all or 
of their recruiting task over to DECISION/INC, 


We are confident we can help you, too! 
Yes, NOW is the time for DECISION! 


WRITE . WIRE « PHONE 
Oliver P. Bardes, President 





DECISION / INC 
Management Consultants 

1490-93 1st National Bank Bldg. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio - GArfield 1-1700 














